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from the carrier Midway. 
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HOW Radio-Relay NORKS 


The microwaves used for telephone transmission travel 
in a straight line. So relay towers, like those shown, are 
usually built on hilltops, averaging about 30 miles apart. 
Each tower picks up microwaves from its neighbor, 
and with complex electronic equipment amplifies and 
focuses them like a searchlight, then beams them accu- 
rately at the next tower. And hundreds of Long Distance 
telephone calls ride the beam at the same time. 





New skyway spans nation with words and pictures 


BELL SYSTEM Radio-Relay BUILT FOR LONG DISTANCE CALLS AND TELEVISION 


There’s something new on the national horizon! 
Bell Telephone construction crews have completed the 
last link in a coast-to-coast Radio-Relay system that 
is unique in all the world. Today, communications ride 
on radio microwaves, flashed through the air from tower 
to tower. 

It was an historic event in 1915, when wires first 
carried the human voice across three thousand miles of 
mountains and prairie. By 1942, telephone messages 


were carried across the United States by another means 
—cable, both underground and overhead. And now 


comes Radio-Relay to supplement wire and cable! 


The new system is already in use for Long Distance 
telephone service and coast-to-coast television. This 
new skyway helps make America’s vast communications 
network even stronger and more flexible. And it could 
hardly happen at a better time. The demands of defense 
are heavy and urgent. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















TO THE EDITOR 





Message Center 








Three Roads to Battle . . . 
Dear Sir: 

A platoon commander and old friend cannot help but take 
exception to a few of the statements made by Capt Paul D. 
LaFond in the April issue concerning the rifle platoon com- 
mander. 

Capt LaFond discusses two points in the first part of his 
article. First, the “blow to a new officer” realizing he and his 
platoon are part of a team and second, that “an alert platoon 
commander soon realizes that he cannot control 44 men even 
around the barracks by himself.” Let us hope that prior to 
leaving Quantico a new platoon commander will learn that the 
Corps is a well-organized team and that he can control his 
portion of the team only through his subordinates. These days 
the step from Quantico to combat is indeed a short one, and if 
the new lieutenant has not learned these two important facts 
at Quantico he will learn them all too late in his career. 

I take exception to the following statement: “There are, in 
general, two ways in which a platoon commander can enter 
combat, with the platoon he trained in garrison, or as a re- 
placement officer joining a platoon already in combat.” I 
submit a third, to form a platoon, train aboard ship, and 
enter combat. I cite as an example the present conJict in 
Korea and the months of August and September, 1950. Fur- 
ther, Capt LaFond stated early knowledge of his troops will 
enable the lieutenant to make a decision as to “Whether he 
(the lieutenant) should remain at the platoon OP during the 
fire-fight or should actually get out in front and lead one of 
his squads making a difficult maneuver.” I call attention to 
the two terms “fire-fight” and “difficult maneuver.” These, 
together with “situation and terrain,” rather than previous 
knowledge of his unit, determine the whereabouts of a good 
platoon commander durinz a fire-fight. 

It has been learned that an officer may enter combat with 





Each month the GazeETTE pays five dollars for 
each letter printed. These pages are intended for 
comments and corrections on past articles and as a 
discussion center for pet theories, battle lessons, 
training expedients, and what have you. Corre- 
spondents are asked to keep their communications 
limited to 200 words or less. Signatures will be 
withheld if requested; however, the GAZETTE re- 
quires that the name and address of the sender 
accompany the letter as an evidence of good faith. 











a unit with which he is familiar, but due to casualties and 
“sharing of the wealth” there are soon integrated a large num- 
ber of new faces. A platoon commander can have no inhibi- 
tion or hesitation in trusting new members of his team, even 
in calling for close fire, as not only hesitation but lack of 
trust can well be disastrous in combat. 

The 7th Marines went to Korea in the embryonic stage, but 
the immediate moulding into a team, and the individual’s 
knowledge that every Matine may, without limitation, depend 
on the Marine next to him, has given the 7th a record which is 
one it can well be proud of. 

Prior to the Korean conflict three outstanding officers at 
Camp Lejeune started work on a “Guide for New Officers.” 
The Corps has long been in need of such a guide. Capt 
LaFond’s article is a step in the right direction. 

W. J. NierscHMANN, 
IstLt, USMC 


Ornaments, Patches, and Ties... 


Dear Sir: 

I have seen many notable changes in the Corps since I was 
a boy and a private. I can recall when we made landings by 
the simple field expedient of clambering over the hardwood 
bow of a motor whaleboat, and the first two items of govern- 
ment property that I can remember drawing from the boot 
camp quartermaster were a campaign hat and a straight razor. 
All that was a long time ago and the march of events has 
long since modernized the Corps. 

Of all the striking changes which have taken place since 
the days when privates drew $20.80 a month, perhaps the most 
worthy is the new uniform regulation requiring Marines to 
wear the Marine Corps insignia on their khaki shirts. It was 
long a source of dissatisfaction to good Marines everywhere 
that the summer service uniform bore no distinguishing device 
to mark its wearer as a Marine. 

Which brings me to the point—why not require officers to 
wear a collar ornament opposite a rank device on the khaki 
shirt? Now that it is proper for an officer to wear summer 
service without blouse, Marine Corps officers are constantly 
being subjected to the embarrassment of being mistaken for 
officers of the other services. This situation could be elimi- 
nated by the obvious procedure of including the clutch-type 
collar ornament as an item of officers’ as well as enlisted uni- 
forms. 

Along the same line of encouraging pride in service and 
unit, why has not some senior officer with a keen appreciation 
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Transportation Officers choose fast, economical 
Air Travel for individuals or large groups, for 
military or civilian personnel . . . simply be- 
cause the Scheduled Airlines save time, save 
manpower, help to complete the mission first! 


The new Military Transportation Regulations 
put commercial carriers on an absolutely equal 
basis for serving the Military Establishment. No 
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duty are heritages of the 
service officer. The Alamo 
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The United Services Life Insurance Company main- 
tains this integrity in service to officers. The 
UNITER is our standard. Its life insurance pro- 
tection is designed for officers of the Armed Forces 
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NOW—$10,000.00 of life insurance with 
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of the psychology of the combat man brought back the old 
“Red 1” of the lst Mar Div? The young men coming back 
from Korea are the best we have. They come back proud 
and cocky as combat men. Let us encourage this pride by 
permitting them to wear the device they so richly deserve. The 
patch should be issued in the field. 

And, finally, whatever became of LtCol Robert D. Heinl’s 
estimable suggestion for a Marine Corps tie for wear with 
civilian clothes by Marines and ex-Marines? We have esprit 
de corps. Let us make every effort to keep it. 

N. R. STANForp, 
Capt, USMC 


Ep.: The Marine Corps tie idea choked to death on its 
own knot. The GAzETTE negotiated with one of the lead- 
ing tie manufacturers last year for a Marine Corps tie, 
but the firm did not want to make them unless the ties 
could be labeled “Official Marine Corps Tie.” Naturally, 
this could not be done since the proposed tie would be 
civilian wearing apparel. Thus the tie idea died. 


T/O OK... 
Dear Sir: 

In the May issue of the Gazetre Maj Simmons decries the 
thinness of the cutting edge of the division and proposes 
that an additional rifle company be furnished to the infantry 
battalion. 

Commenting on Maj Simmons’ proposal LtCol Nihart, in 
the June issue of the GazetrTe, suggests a plan for the re- 
moval of command closer to the cutting edge to save person- 
nel and time. 

In using the analogy of the cutting edge, as it refers to the 
assault echelons of the Marine division, it is probably a good 
idea to define the type of tool of which this cutting edge is a 
part. I picture the phrase as applying to an axe with a strong 
and sharp, albeit thin, cutting blade, a heavy head, and a 
handle of sufficient length to permit its wielder to direct his 
blows with power and accuracy. Those of you who have 
felled timber, or cut wood with an axe, know that the closer 
you~ get to the cutting edge, the less you are able to cut. 

The Marine division is very much like an axe. No matter 
how excellent the cutting edge may be, it cannot be used 
effectively without the mass and velocity provided by support- 
ing elements and by command. 

I have the utmost respect for the men who are in direct 
contact with the enemy. Their work is essential. dirty, dan- 
gerous, and the stuff of which the glory of the Marine Corps 
has been made. I have no desire to minimize their importance, 
and I agree without reservation that any proposals to increase 
their effectiveness and reduce their vulnerability should re- 
ceive the most serious consideration. 

However, I doubt that either Maj Simmons’ proposal or the 


plan that LtCol Nihart discusses would contribute to the de- 
sired end of making the Marine division a more efficient 
fighting organization. Ultimately, the zone of action or the 
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navigator. To speed up the training program, the 
Air Force now instructs groups of 10 to 14 men 
simultaneously in flying Claanrconm equipped with 
Sperry instruments. 

> Minimum tie-ups of valuable manpower and 
equipment . . . realistic training in navigating and 
tactical procedures . . . individual instruction of 


trainees are the results of the speeded up training 
‘ i the new Convair T-29 flying classrooms. 


p.access to Sperry equip- _ 


: its Ptandaré accessory, Autoumatle 
Approach Control, and flight instruments for 
attitude and direction. Fourteen repeaters... 
one at each student station . . . are controlled 
by the Master Gyrosyn Compass. Thus Sperry — 
by providing the very latest aids to navigation — 
helps the U. S. Air Force develop new “men of 
precision.” 
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sector of responsibility assigned to the infantry battalion rests 
upon its capabilities. Thus, the greater the strength, the 
larger the task. 


LtCol Nihart’s letter quotes Clausewitz as stating that eight: 


to 10 units and four or five units are the proper numbers for 
higher and lower commanders, respectively, to control. As 
rules of thumb these probably are as valid as any would be. 
LrCol Nihart mentions two or three division corps as examples 
which violate these rules of thumb, and suggests an organi- 
zation consisting of five infantry units directly under the 
division commander as one nearly meeting the ideal span of 
control. 

Saipan provides one example of a two-division corps. The 
task organization for the V Phib Corps lists 17 units under 
Corps troops and seven units to which lettered subheads were 
assigned. The 4th Mar Div, not counting its table of organi- 
zation units, consisted of 14 elements. RCT 23, in addition 
to its three BLTs, its H&S Co, and its Weapons Co, lists 15 
units in its task organization. BLT 3/23 had attached to it 
seven units and five detachments. From this brief recapitula- 
tion it would appear that in this two-division corps the spans 
of control exceeded those stated above by from 100 to 400 
per cent. 

Any discussion of the span of control is incomplete if the 
equally important matter of span of consideration is neglected. 
The commander of a Marine division has within his span of 
control only those organizations which are organic or attached. 
Within his span of consideration he must also include, among 
other things, the capabilities and actions of the enemy, the 
activities of adjacent commands, and the support provided by 
naval and: aviation elements, to say nothing of civil affairs and 
public information. It is doubted that any division commander 
suffers from ennui induced by underwork. 

Exception also must be taken to the inference that the 
regimental echelon is a parasitic organization which exists for 
the purpose of lengthening the chain of command and in- 
sulating the commander from his front-line elements. The 
coordination and assistance provided by the regiment in- 
creases the effectiveness of the battalions far out of proportion 
to the number of personnel provided. It performs tasks which 
are primarily in support of the subordinate elements of the 
regiment. 

The location of a division command post in relation to 
the front lines is dictated by a number of considerations, most 
of which are limiting. A proper atmosphere for successful 
fulfillment of division tasks is not found within the zone which 
the command echelon next above the battalion must occupy. 
At best, advance message centers are poor substitutes for the 
coordination, control, and assistance which can be rendered 
by a regimental commander. 

The “J” table division was established to provide for from 
six to nine battalions directly under the division. As a mem- 
ber of the Troop Training Unit, Pacific Fleet, during the 
period that “J” tables were effective, I was required to study 


6 al 





the tables and to attempt to provide solutions for the com: 
munication problems encountered. This, in turn, led to an 
appraisal of the command and control considerations involved. 
These tasks soon proved that direct division control of bateal- 
ions is neither economical nor a panacea. If the RCT staff 
were jury-rigged to permit amphibious operations to be con- 
ducted by the book, it was only because the book was sound. | 

I recently asked one of the Marine Corps’ outstanding com- 
bat leaders, who had just returned from Korea, if he would 
recommend an increase in the ratio of front line troops to 
combat-support and service-support troops. He expressed 
surprise at the question and stated that it did not appear to 
him to be reasonable to consider such a change when the casu- 
alties inJicted on the enemy were approximately 15 times the 
casualties we had sustained. 

The Marine division is tailored to do a job. Part of that 
job falls to the infantryman. The balance of the job falls 
to other elements which must feed, transport, clothe, arm, and 
support the infantryman. Probably no close-combat fighting 
man has ever been so well supported as is the Marine rifle- 
man. It would hardly be a service to the infantryman to 
increase his numbers by decreasing the backing which he 


receives. 
R. M. Wismer, 


LtCol, USMC 


Handbook an Obstacle . . . 
Dear Sir: 

This letter is in referencé*to the article A Marine Troop 
Leader’s Handbook by 2dLt Nolan Lushington, published in 
your July Gazette.” 

The reception afforded the Basic School lieutenant upon his 
arrival in the FMF today is a far cry from the days when a 
new lieutenant’s orders read thus: 

“You will recruit and train a company of Marines to 
act as the complement of the ship Gull.” 

With the advent of the 20th century, the Marine lieutenant 
has found his place firmly established in the T/O with a 
rigidity which, to many a junior officer, has brought great 
displeasure. Now with the modernization and, to use a loose 
phrase, mechanization of the Corps, the new arrival to line 
duty finds his many problems amply cared for by such items 
as the battalion training schedules, SOPs, operation orders, 
and preponderance of S-3 memoranda, training directives, and 
the like. 

Added to this already overmounting standardization, Lt 
Lushington proposes a step which might well prove the final 
obstacle to the development of initiative, originality, and 
ingenuity so vital to leadership in a junior officer. 

The handbook is cited as a “firm basis of doctrine upon 
which a general tactical and technical knowledge could be 
built.” Upon arrival in the FMF the new lieutenant’s exposure 
to knowledge has been completed in the main, his problem 
now is the development of his leadership. Neither his leader- 
ship nor knowledge will benefit by the constant exercise of 
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overseas caps, and emblems for enlisted Marines 


Complete Marine Corps swords now 
available for immediate delivery 
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delivery from three to thirty days 


Since 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE & SONS 
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In effect, your United Services Automobile Asso- 
ciation is an organization of officers and warrant 
officers who pool their funds for mutual protec- 
tion. There is no profit. In over a quarter century 
of service, this plan has proved its effectiveness 
in consistently large savings to its members. 
Take advantage of this well established, low- 
cost insurance plan, now! 


laine HEE, 


Dept. G. 1400 E. Grayson Street 
San Antonio 8, Texas 

















what would be tantamount to a series of “V-mail” lectures. 
This opportunity for the exercise of initiative by the junior 
officer and the resulting ingenuity expended by way of prepara- 
tion for instruction and training to achieve the building of his 
platoon constitutes the last field open to a new officer for the 
development of leadership. If this field is closed to the new 
officer, he has little left to justify his position. If we adopt 
the Handbook, let’s give it to the platoon sergeant and dis- 
pense with the lieutenant. 

Georce F. Tus ey, 

2dLt, USMC 


Menu from Korea... 
Dear Sir: 

I received your reply on my inquiry concerning awards. 
It solved the problem for me and I passed on the dope to my 
buddies. 

I read on our unit bulletin board that the GazeTTE wants 
suggestions from the Marines over here, so these are a few I 
have right now: 

“C” Rations—The chicken and vegetables, ham and lima 
beans, and spaghetti are hard on the troops to eat and digest 
because they’re hard to heat, and sometimes can’t be heated 
due to rain, blackouts, and other reasons. Pork and beans, 
beans and tomato sauce, and other beans are the only ones 
we care for, since they can be eaten and digested under any 
conditions. The C-6 ration has no spoons. 

BAR Belts—I find the best way to carry BAR magazines is 
to attach three entrenching shovel covers to a pistol belt, and 
stow three magazines in each cover, a total of nine magazines 
to the belt. Supplementary magazines can be carried in the 
same way by the assistant BAR man. If I had the equipment, 
I’d take a photo of it. 

Paut G. Martin, 
Cpl. USMC 


Casual Company... 
Dear Sir: 

Recently, Marine Corps Memorandum No. 53-51 was pub- 
lished containing instructions applicable to the processing of 
reservists for release. This memorandum states in part that 
personnel eligible for release are to be retained at their pres- 
ent commands. 

In addition, transportation is to be provided for necessary 
checking-out routine, and to the place of departure for home. 

Also, the assignment of eligible personnel to mess, guard, 
police, or working details is to be avoided. 

This, in my opinion, is good policy. Not only is the distaste- 
ful status of a casual avoided, but the establishment of extra 
administrative units is rendered unnecessary. 

My question is why can we not have the same policy, in 
normal times, for regular Marines who are nearing the ex- 
piration of their enlistments? Having spent some time in 
various casual companies, with the inherent long hours in 
line for everything from chow to medical examinations, the 
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long hours spent doing nothing, or some unit’s dirty work, this 
writer feels qualified in saying no Marine ever left a casual 
company with regrets. 

I wonder how many potential, professional Marines we have 
lost because of our callous attitude toward the last few weeks 
of an individual’s service. How many men have goné into a 
casual company or separation center still undecided as to 
whether to “ship-over” or not? After two or three weeks of 
activity (or lack of it) as a casual, no doubt remains. He’s 
going out! In addition he is removed from what is probably 
the strongest in‘Juence toward his deciding to stay — the 
“buddies” of his old unit. 

It is not my intention to degrade the efforts of the Reclassi- 
fication and Redistribution Center which operated at San 
Diego during and after the last war. Its mission was the 
funneling of personnel from overseas to new duty stations, 
usually near the individual’s home, and it did the job with 
efficiency and good will. 

But getting back to casual companies; the “Old Hands” tell 
me a Marine once finished his time where he was doing duty, 
and often re-enlisted as an indirect result. Even a man re- 
turned from China to a stateside guard company for discharge, 
often found his new duty and surroundings attractive. These 
things are non-existent in units formed of casuals. 

Let’s use our own unit administration to do the job handled 
by casual companies. This would release officers, first sergeants, 
and clerks for other duties. Even more important, it would 
result in an increase of re-enlistments. 

Leon N. Utter, 
IstLt, USMC 


Battle Streamers for Barracks . . . 
Dear Sir: 

This letter concerns a bet which the Marine Corps at large 
—and at least four Marine Barracks in particular—are miss- 
ing. The four Barracks to which I refer are Eighth and Eye 
Streets, Naval Gun Factory, Pearl Harbor, and Guam. 

In each case, at some time in the history of those par- 
ticular Marine Barracks, the entire complement took to the 
field in combat and fought as a unit. 

Marine Barracks, Eighth and Eye Streets (and also the 
Washington Navy Yard Barracks) fought as a body in the 
Battle of Bladensburg and participated in the defense of 
Washington against the British in 1813. In 1861, both Bar- 
‘racks formed a provisional battalion which fought at Bull 
Run, where, in the words of MajGen Ben H. Fuller, 15th 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, “They were surely among 
the last to run.” 

In addition, Marines from the Navy Yard and Eighth and 
Eye helped to man the defenses of Washington in July, 1864 
when Early’s Raid was so narrowly repulsed. 

Marine Barracks, Pearl Harbor, equally with the FMF 
defense battalions then on duty at the Navy Yard, manned 
antiaircraft weapons, and participated horse, foot, and guns 
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in the defense of Pear! Harbor on 7 December 1941. 

Marine Barracks, Guam, of course, saw service as a body in 
the brief defense of Guam from 7-10 December 1941. 

(A fifth Marine Barracks in this category, but no longer in 
commission, is that at Cavite, P. I.) 

Now what bet are these four Barracks missing? 

It is this—failure to capitalize on their unique traditions by 
requesting special authority from the Commandant to display 
appropriate battle streamers (perhaps even to be granted battle 
standards) on their post standards. As existing instructions 
stand, only FMF units are entitled to battle standards, al- 
though Marine Barracks and certain other miscellaneous non- 
FMF organizations rate Marine Corps flags or standards, 
different only in detail from the FMF battle standard. 

There would appear to be no reason, however—and every 
reason to the contrary—why exception to present battle- 
streamer instructions should not be made in the cases of non- 
FMF units which fought as valiantly in their day as any troops 
in the Fleet Marine Force. 

The advantages of granting battle streamers to the Marine 
Barracks in question would be: 

(1) Emphasis on unique local traditions, which would en- 
hance local esprit. 

(2) Increased color on ceremonial occasions. 

(3) Standing reminder to Marine Barracks personnel that 
war can be, and is, everywhere—a readiness lesson whose im- 


portance gains weight with every tick of the clock. 


R. D. Heint, Jr., 
LtCol, USMC 


RCT Hot to Go... 


Dear Sir: 

A belated look at the interesting Gazette for June dis- 
closed an inaccuracy which I know you will desire to correct. 
The back cover displays a photograph of a rough foot bridge, 
and the related caption describes it as a “native bridge.” 

The bridge, in fact, was by no means “native,” having been 
constructed by the 3d Bn, Ist Marines to permit its crossing 
of the Twinnan-Mui River dry shod, preliminary to the attack 
on Hill 303 north of the key town of Hoensong. 

Note that the strength members of the bridge are secured 
with W-110 communication wire—which fact will doubtless 
give pause and displeasure to those persons responsible for 
procurement of that item. 

Your fine discussion of the actions of the Ist Provisional 
Brigade (Reinforced) in the Pusan perimeter may be mis- 
leading in one small, though important, regard. It states that 
the request for a Marine RCT was approved on 2 July and 
that embarkation began on 13 July. Actually, the delay was 
not as great as indicated, since loading began prior to that 
date, on the 9th, I believe. It could have started sooner had 
the ships been made available. 

V. H. Kruak, 
Col, USMC 
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7“,.-and still Champion 


This is a yarn about an airplane — 
specifically, a Chance Vought F4U-4 Corsair fighter 
bomber affectionately dubbed “Old Number 24”. 


When she was shiny and new, she went into com- 
bat with a Marine fighter squadron flying against 
the enemy in Okinawa, near the end of World War II. 


By all rights, Number 24’s duty should have come 
to a close there when victory came. But instead she 
was shipped back to the U.S. and put in “mothballs.”’ 


When war broke in Korea, she shed her cocoon 
and answered the call again. And by chance she was 
picked to serve aboard a carrier with her old squadron. 


One day last winter she headed off the carrier for 
the mainland of Korea, as usual—only this trip 
marked her 150th mission. 


By and large it was a fairly routine day—her 
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napalm bombs set a warehouse flaming at Asong-ni 
... her 50-calibers strafed enemy troops dug in on a 
hill at Onjin . . . her bombs and rockets demolished 
three more warehouses at Suejari . . . and she topped 
off her 150th mission by strafing an enemy supply 
line along a highway. 

Durable “‘Old Number 24” got hit a few times, as 
she had before, but overnight she was patched up, 
ready to go again. 

There is no moral to this story except that it 
shows, better than anything else, that nothing can 
heat a sound design and good workmanship. 


“Old Number 24,” with her long service and 
versatility, is typical of the Corsair — which has 
followed up a brilliant record in World War II with 
an equally impressive performance under entirely 
new and extremely difficult conditions in Korea. 


Chance Vought Aircraft . ous, 1x: 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Lending Library . . . 


Dear Sir: 

The minor squall line caused by the contemporary discussion 
of LtCol McRae’s 100 Best Books For A Military Education, 
has indeed been interesting though inconclusive. 

Realizing the importance of self improvement through 
study, the Naval War College compiled A Guide For Pro- 
fessional Reading For Officers of the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps. The list includes 127 titles in the fields of 
Biography, Economics, English, Written and Spoken, Inter- 
national Relations and International Law, Leadership and 
Personnel Management, Science, and Military History. 

Those officers desirous of embarking on their own 100 books 
program should consult the guide for help in orientating their 
advanced study, for it contains important titles missing from 
Col McRae’s list. The guide is readily available at most 
naval ships and stations. 

I would like to pass along in answer to Lt Dale’s request 
for a lending library containing military books for advanced 
education, the following information: the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel maintains, for the benefit of the naval establish- 
ment, which, needless to say, includes the Marine Corps, an 
Auxiliary Library Service Collection. These collections are 
maintained in the Bureau of Naval Personnel and at the 
Headquarters 11th, 14th, and 15th Naval Districts and Com- 
mander Naval Forces, Marianas. 

Rosert A. Rowe, 


Ltr, USN 
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Notes on Our Authors 








LtCol Harold L. Oppenheimer, shown here lead- 
ing his Samoan Marine Co, is the author of The 
Command of Native Troops, page 50. 

It is rather difficult to present the reader with a 
comprehensive picture of the Colonel in the space 
available, for his accomplishments read like a col- 
lege curriculum, encompassing subjects from An- 
thropology to Realty. 

Graduated from Harvard College in 1939, he 
gathered material for his PhD thesis by studying 
Aymara Indians in the interior of Bolivia, as a 
member of a Harvard anthropological expedition. 
Next, in 1940, LtCol Oppenheimer conducted the 
archaelogical site in the vicinity of Warizata, 
Bolivia for the Peabody Museum, and found time 
to make the second ascent of Mt Huani Potosi with 
the Club Andino Boliviano expedition. 

Passing over, for a moment, the years between 
1941 and 1946, during which time LtCol Oppen- 
heimer served as a Marine Corps officer, we find 
him returning to civilian life to become President 
of Allied Motors, President of the Plymouth Deal- 
ers Association, Vice-President of the Atlas Ac- 
ceptance Corporation, and President of The Balti- 
more Realty Co., all of Kansas City, Mo. 

In 1948, evidently feeling that his civilian pur- 
suits did not occupy fully his time, he became CO 





of the 5th 105mm How Bn of the Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

LtCol Oppenheimer received his commission in 
the Marine Corps in 1941, and thus began a tour of 
military service which competes with his civilian 
career for number of accomplishments. Starting 
off as a machine gun platoon commander in the 
8th Marines, he successively was the CO of a 
Samoan Marine Co for two years; CO of the In- 
fantry School, Camp Elliot; and Co CO, S-1, Bn 
ExO, and Bn CO of the 4th Amtrack Bn on Oki- 
nawa and Guam. LtCol Oppenheimer’s awards in- 
clude the Bronze Star with Combat “V,” two Let- 
ters of Commendation, one for having written a 
Samoan grammar, and the PUC. 

Called back on active duty at the beginning of 
the Korean conflict, LtCol Oppenheimer attended 
the Army Arctic Indoctrination School in Alaska, 
and, at present, is an instructor with the Tactical 
Operations Group, MCS, Quantico. 





The story Typhoon at Kobe, in the September 
GAZETTE, detailed in excellent style the tremendous 
difficulties involved in loading out the 1st Mar Div 
for the Inchon landing in the face of the stern 
opposition of Nature. The author, Sgt 1/c William 
J. K. Griffin, currently attached to the Information 
Office, Japan Logistical Command, was assigned to 
the Brigade at Pusan and later covered the divi- 
sion’s departure from Kobe. Sgt Griffin has a 
varied background in advertising writing in civilian 
life, and in PIO assignments in the Army. 

During WWII Sgt Griffin served with the 8th 
Air Force in England and with the Allied Airborne 
Army in Northwest Europe. Upon reenlisting in 
1949, the sergeant was assigned to the Armed Forces 
Information School and then to service in Japan. 
He served in Korea from September, 1950 to Janu- 
ary, 1951. During his service life, the sergeant says 
he has received “only the usual” medals. 

Typhoon at Kobe was 
Sgt Griffin’s first effort 
for the GAzETTE, though 
he has written articles for 


the Army Information 
Digest and other publica- 
tions. 
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#® On Apri 25, 1951, PREsiDENT TRUMAN SIGNED PuB- 
lic Law 23. The passage of this law received scant notice 
in the press; nevertheless, it affects the life insurance of 
an estimated 16,000,000 veterans and an untold number 
of present and future service men and women. It pro- 
vides free insurance protection, subject to certain minor 
restrictions, to nearly all service personnel, and denies 
to veterans of WWs I and II the right to purchase Govern- 
ment insurance, a right granted them under previous laws. 

This new law, referred to in the press as the “free 
insurance law,” actually bears the more impressive title 
of the Servicemen’s Indemnity and Insurance Acts of 
1951. Part I of the Act is entitled the Servicemen’s In- 
demnity Act of 1951, and it is that part of the new legis- 
lation which grants gratuitous insurance in an amount 
up to $10,000 to all service personnel, regulars, reserves, 
and national guardsmen, on active duty. In order that 
this article may be read in one easy sitting, only the high 
spots of the Indemnity Act will be covered. 

If you are a reservist or national guardsman engag- 
ing in aerial flights in Government owned or leased air- 
craft for any period, with or without pay, as an incident 
to your military or naval training, you are covered by 
this Act. If you are a reservist or national guardsman 
and are ordered to active duty for 14 days or more, you 
are covered by this Act. If you are a cadet or midship- 
man at the United States Military, Naval, or Coast Guard 
Academy, you are covered. If you are a commissioned 
officer in the Public Health Service or in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, you are covered under certain condi- 
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tions. In addition, any inductee, volunteer, reservist, or 
national guardsman who, having been provisionally ac- 
cepted and ordered to active duty, dies while enroute to 
report for active duty or dies within 120 days as the 
result of a disability incurred while enroute to report 
for active duty, is cove.ed. All of these indemnity cov- 
erages are retroactive to June 27, 1950. This gratuitous 
insurance is in an amount which, together with any Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance (WW II insurance) or 
United States Government Life Insurance (WW I insur- 
ance) in force, will equal $10,000. 

The gratuitous indemnity is much more restrictive in 
its payments to beneficiaries than is either NSLI or 
USGLI. Under the Indemnity Act only certain benefici- 
aries are recognized as eligible to receive the proceeds. 
These “permitted” beneficiaries are the surviving spouse, 
child or children (including a stepchild, adopted child, 
or an illegitimate child, if the latter is designated as bene- 
ficiary by the insured), parent (including a step-parent, 
parent by adoption, or person who stood “in loco paren- 
tis” to the insured at any time prior to entry into the ac- 
tive service for a period of not less than one year), 
brother, or sister of the insured, including those of half- 
blood and those through adoption. If no beneficiary has 
been named by the serviceman the proceeds will be paid 
to those eligible in the precedence listed above. 


@ THE LAW ALSO PROVIDES that the gratuitous indem- 
nity shall be payable only in equal monthly installments 
over a period of 10 years, with each installment $9.29 per 
$1,000 indemnity. Thus it can be seen that the recently 
enacted Indemnity Act made four changes for service 
personnel, who prior to the enactment of the law were 
eligible for National Service Life Insurance: (1) it pro- 
vides universal coverage for all service personnel on active 
duty; (2) it is free; (3) the beneficiaries to whom pay- 
ments would be made are restricted; and (4) the pay- 
ment of the proceeds is limited to a relatively small in- 
come over a 10-year period. In connection with these 
last two points, it may be recalled that both NSLI and 
USGLI recognized no restriction on beneficiaries except 
assignments and also provided for four different modes 
of payment of the insurance proceeds, ranging from a 
lump sum payment of the full amount of insurance to a 
refund life income. 

And what of those servicemen on active duty who pres- 
ently hold NSLI or USGLI, either lapsed or in force? 
Must they now forfeit the insurance policies for which 
they have paid premiums in the past in order to be eligi- 
ble for free insurance? The new law provides for this 
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situation in a number of ways. If you have allowed your 
insurance to lapse and you prefer your NSLI rather than 
the more restrictive indemnity, you may reinstate it— 
maybe! If you had term insurance and the term period 
has not yet expired, you may reinstate it by the payment 
of two monthly premiums and evidence of good health as 
required by the Veterans Administration. If you carried 
any of the permanent plans of insurance (ordinary life, 
20-year endowment, etc.) you can reinstate it by paying 
the premiums in arrears, plus interest, and evidence of 
good health. - (Now, fellows, let’s not start wrangling 
about “good health” versus “comparative health.” We’re 
trying to keep this basic for the non-fraternity readers.) 

All right, now, you have reinstated your NSLI or 
USGLI, or it has been in force right along. What next? 
You can do a number of things: 

1. You can waive your future premium payments on 
your term insurance by writing to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration through military channels. Forms for this pur- 
pose are obtainable from your personal affairs or finance 
officer. This premium waiver will remain in effect until 
120 days after separation from active duty, after which 
you must resume premium payments. If your term in- 
surance expires while on premium waiver, it will be 
automatically renewed for another five-year period. 

2. If you have a permanent plan of insurance you 
can (a) waive that part of your premium which covers 
the cost of pure insurance, leaving the balance of the pre- 
mium payable (tables for these payments were not avail- 
able at this writing), or (b) if your permanent plan of 
insurance has been in force one year or more you can 
surrender it for its cash value. If you do this, you have 
the right to purchase, without medical examination, per- 
manent plan insurance of the same plan not in excess of 
the amount surrendered for cash, or you may reinstate 
such surrendered insurance upon payment of the required 
reserve and the premium for the month in which rein- 
statement is requested. For example, a Marine has a 
$5,000 ordinary life, NSLI policy which has been in force 
three years. He purchased this policy when he was 26 
years of age and pays a monthly premium of $7.05. Un- 
der the new insurance law he can take any one of three 
actions. He can (a) waive part of the $7.05 monthly pre- 
mium and keep his insurance in force, or (b) he can 
surrender it for cash if it has been in force one year or 
more, and receive the cash value of $138.40, and upon 
separation from service purchase a new $5,000 ordinary 
life insurance policy at his attained age (let’s say 31), 
with a monthly premium of $8.00, or (c) he can rein- 
state his ordinary policy without medical examination 
upon payment of the attained (5-year) reserve of 
$290.05 and resume premium payments of $7.05 per 
month. 

Note: Permanent plan NSLI or USGLI policies which 
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have not been in force one year or more do not have a 
cash value and cannot be replaced by new insurance after 
separation from service. Such policies, however, may be 
reinstated by payment of all back premiums plus interest 
if the applicant is in the required state of health. 

If you have the total disability income provision in 
connection with your Government insurance, and you 
wish to continue such benefit, you will have to continue 
paying the additional required premium, because the 
waiver of premiums authorized by the new law does not 
apply to such extra premiums. 

Any serviceman who waives all or part of his premium 
payments, as outlined above, will not receive dividends 
on his Government insurance for that period covered by 
the premium waiver. 


® AND NOW WHAT DOES THE INSURANCE AcT of 1951 
provide? It first denies to all veterans of WWs I and II 
the right to purchase Government insurance. It provides 
a new type of term insurance to anyone who is separated 
from active duty after having served in excess of 30 days. 
This term insurance will be non-participating (no divi- 
dends) and cannot be converted to any permanent insur- 
ance, but it can be renewed every five years at a pro- 
gressively higher premium. The premium rates on this 
new type of term insurance are based on a different mor- 
tality table and are considerably less than was either 
NSLI or USGLI, and it must be applied for within 120 
days after separation. Moreover, if a serviceman is re- 
leased from active duty with a service-connected or ag- 
gravated disability which the Veterans Administration 
determines to be 10 per cent or greater in degree, he 
may be granted any one of the permanent plans pre- 
viously available through NSLI. Premiums and cash and 
loan values on this type of insurance are also based on a 
different mortality table than was NSLI, and no dividends 
will be paid. Application for this permanent insurance 
must be made within one year after the finding of dis- 
ability by the Veterans Administration. 

There are a number of minor points concerning this 
new law that have been purposely omitted by the author. 
However, it is felt that those points concern relatively 
few of the millions of service people and veterans affected 
by this law, and to attempt their discussion here would 
achieve little except possible confusion in the minds of 
many of the readers. 

And now a closing word of caution to all ex-service 
men and women. If you cash surrender your permanent 
plan NSLI or USGLI, or fail to renew your term insur- 
ance, you are now barred from purchasing Government 
insurance. So if you want and need your G.I. insurance 


—keep it in force. vs g@ MC 





By Lloyd London 
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In Brief 


Women Marines are returning to Pearl Harbor. 
Headquarters Marine Corps has announced that 
the first detachment of one officer and 17 enlisted 
women will leave for overseas duty early in October. 
The Women Marines selected for this duty will be 
from Marine Corps activities all over the country. 
No plans have been made to send Women Marines 
to any other overseas duty station than Pearl Har- 
bor. Approximately 1000 Women Marines served 
in the Hawaiian Islands during and after WWII. 


Capt C. B. Judge, USNR is preparing a history 
of the Naval War College at Newport, R. I. The 
War College, which was founded by Adm Luce in 
1884, is the oldest service college in the United 
States. Any material readers may have which will 
throw light upon its history will be most gratefully 
received. All material should be sent to Capt Judge 
in care of the Naval War College. All material 
will be carefully handled and returned as soon as 


possible. 


Civilians may again enter the Naval Aviation 
Cadet Program, it was announced recently by the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. Men of ages 18 through 
26 may apply at any Navy recruiting station or 
Naval Air Reserve facility. Selection boards will 
select candidates from unmarried, physically quali- 
fied applicants who have two or more years of col- 
lege at an accredited institution. Successful candi- 
dates will be commissioned either ensigns in the 
Naval Reserve or second lieutenants in the Marine 
Corps Reserve. 


An investigation of sub-standard military housing 
and rent gouging in the vicinity of naval estab- 
lishments has been ordered by the Secretary of the 
Navy. He has instructed commanding officers to 
do all they can to alleviate such conditions, if found 
within their commands. The full cooperation of 
local civilian and civic groups ir to be enlisted. 
Military personnel are to be fully informed with 
regard to rent control regulations and other rele- 
vant legal matters pertaining to dependents’ hous- 
ing. The Secretary’s action was based on recom- 
mendations of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee sub-group investigating military housing. 





The Washington Ship Model Society will have its 
23d exposition at the Truxtun-Decatur Naval Mu- 
seum. More than 50 models of all types of ships 
will be exhibited together with pictures, plans, 
books, and tools for producing them. The ex- 
hibit will be open free to the public at the museum, 
1610 H St, N. W., Washington, D. C., from October 
3 until November 4, 1951 during regular visiting 
hours. 


An “Airphibian” jeep has reached the practical 
research stage. It looks as if the flying jeep will 
closely pattern the civilian airmobile manufactured 
by Continental, Inc. of Danbury, Conn. Plans call 
for a single engine, closed cabin, high-winged air- 
craft capable of easy conversion by one person into 
a land vehicle. Aloft the “fleep” will carry two 
passengers, on land the standard four-man jeep 


load . 


The establishment of a United Nations medal 
for personnel with the UN land, sea, and air forces 
in Korea was announced recently at UN _head- 
quarters. The medal, shown below, is made of 
bronze alloy and has an approximate diameter of 
one and three eighths inches. It is attached to a 
ribbon with nine blue and eight white vertical 
stripes. One side carries the inscription, “For Ser- 
vice in the Defense of the Charter of the United 
Nations,” and the other the UN emblem. Head- 
quarters Marine Corps has not as yet authorized 
the medal’s use by Korean veterans, although such 
authorization is expected. 
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Thessupport company, as the eyes and ears of the main body on the march, 
doesn't get much chance to relax, particularly when making marathon 
approach marches over the tortuous, ambush - infested terrain of Korea 


THE APPRQ A CH 


By IstLt Robert D. Bohn 





@® How MANY COMPANY COMMANDERS IN THE MARINE 
Corps today would feel confident of knowing their job if 
they were assigned the mission of commanding the sup- 
port of an advance guard battalion in the approach 
march? This assignment was, and is, handed out fre- 
quently in Korea. 

To illustrate, in the first limited offensive carried out 
by the Eighth Army, the Ist Marine Provisional Brigade 
moved 40 miles from Chingdong-ni to Sachon in the 
approach march. 

In this approach march to Sachon, the brigade was, 
for the most part, getting its combat baptism with a 
resultant slow start. However, by the second day of the 
attack, the operation was progressing smoothly, and at 
no time, after the first day, was the main body required 
to deploy nor was it held up unduly as a result of enemy 
action. Intelligence later determined that in this attack, 
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the Brigade had destroyed the greater portion of the 
1)8th North Korean Light Motorized Brigade which had 
attempted to defend the road to Sachon by a series of 
roadblocks and rear guard actions. 

Alert flank patrols and an aggressive point are the key- 
notes of a successful advance by the support company in 
the approach march. One lesson learned, the importance 
of which cannot be overemphasized, is the fact that per- 
sonnel on the point and flank patrols tired very quickly 
and had to be relieved or passed through at frequent 
intervals. On several occasions, all of the people in the 
rifle company had served in the point or on patrols 
in a matter of hours. The 
fact that they knew they 
were due for a respite in a 
short period of time tended 
to improve the aggressive- 
ness of the riflemen in the 
point or on a flank. Inas- 
much as they had more rug- 
ged terrain to cover, and 
were required to do consid- 
erable lateral searching, flank 
patrols had to run to keep 
up with the company. 


® IN orvdER to perform 
their mission, flank patrols 
were kept at considerable 
distances from the route of the main body. The problem 
of leap-frogging and relieving the flankers created a diff- 
culty in itself. By the time a new patrol got out to the 
required distance, it was both fatigued and behind its 
proper position. When the road net permitted, we tried 
to solve this problem by sending oui fresh patrols in 
jeeps. At all times, the vehicles were kept behind the 
advance of the point and the patrols they were to relieve. 
An alternate solution would be to use helicopters to leap- 
frog the patrols. 

Another point of importance to be remembered by the 
company commander is, always keep sight contact with 
the flank patrols. All too frequently the fire team leader 
on the flank, conscious of his primary missions of pro- 
tecting the flank and of observation, neglected to assign 
a man to the inboard side of the high ground he was 
covering. At 500 yards it was surprisingly easy to 
mistake a Marine for the enemy. There was no problem 
in identification when the connecting file was kept in 
sight. This also permitted the rate of advance and the 
location of the flank to be determined at any time. Be- 
cause of limited communications, the connecting file was 
further used to convey any signals or messages to the 
support company commander when the need arose. 

There were certain instances in Korea which proved 
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Advancing Marines pause as their point blows up enemy position around bend in road. 





the advisability of using two flank patrols on each side. 
This type of formation was used when the commanding 
ground was at extreme ranges for a flank patrol and 
there were intervening terrain features that could con- 
ceal a rear guard—terraces of rice paddies, or villages 
adjoining the road. [n these instances, the inner flank 
patrols worked in close coordination with the point. On 
one occasion, on the march to Sachon, quite an elaborate 
roadblock was destroyed in a matter of minutes due to 
the use of a close-in flank patrol. This roadblock con- 
sisted of an antitank gun, two machine gun nests, and 
supporting infantry. It was established at a bend in the 


~ 
& 
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road where there were low hills on each side. As the 
point drew fire from the roadblock, close-in flank pa- 
trols came over the hills on the flanks of the enemy po- 
sition. Using both surprise and flanking fire to their 
advantage, the patrols, in conjunction with the point. 
knocked out the position with minimum delay. 

If one single unit can be selected for its importance 
in the approach march, that unit is the point. A great 
responsibility rests with the squad leader who has the 
point. Speed, aggressiveness, and thoroughness are pri- 
mary requisites of a good point. Speed is a factor that is 
difficult to explain to an inexperienced leader. The nor- 
mal reaction of the inexperienced point, when advancing 
into enemy or questionable territory, was to advance 
slowly, from covered position to covered position, estab- 
lishing a base of fire and so forth. This proved to be 
impractical, in that it was too tiring for personnel and 
did not permit a rapid enough advance of the main body. 
It was a hard fact but a true one, that the point had to 
advance steadily until it drew fire. It used a widely de- 
ployed formation, was cautious and kept alert, but until 
the enemy was sighted or it drew fire, the advance was 
rapid and steady so that the main body did not bog down. 

Another benefit accruing from speed was that it kept 
the enemy off balance. An enemy running in the open 




















was much easier to see and hit than an enemy in a hole. 
The North Korean and Chinese Communist soldiers were 
masters of the art of camouflage and digging-in. Their 
foxholes had small openings, and the use of smokeless 
powder helped to conceal their location. In short, when 
the enemy was forced to keep moving and not given the 
opportunity to select good positions, the advantage was 
always with the point. 

Through his platoon leader and company commander. 
the leader of the point has a tremendous amount of fire 
power that he can bring to bear on the enemy. This gave 
the point a great advantage if used immediately as shock 
firepower when the enemy was first sighted. It was one 
time that all of the supporting and attached weapons, 
tanks, recoilless rifles, mortars, and aircraft—could be 
used, without anyone being accused of extravagance. 

In Korea, it was discovered that the employment of 

firepower must be rapid and this fact created problems 
that were gradually overcome. After the 5th Marines 
had gained experience in approach marches, it became 
apparent that it was wise to strongly reinforce the sup- 
port company. On occasion, the company had a platoon 
of tanks, a section of 75mm recoilless rifles, one section 
from the 81mm mortar platoon, an assault section from 
weapons Company, an engineer detachment for clearing 
mines and checking booby traps. and forward observers 
from various supporting arms elements. Because of the 
narrow zone of advance, the company commander usually 
received any supporting arms fire he requested with pri- 
ority and promptness. 
@ TANKS WERE USED EFFECTIVELY with the point itself. 
When they were used, engineers were attached to the 
point te search for mines. On a narrow road, a tank with 
a tread off can stop vehicular traffic for a long time and 
does not make for friendly relations with the battalion 
commander. 

The tank-infantry phone failed to work on occasions. 
It was a good idea to be sure that the lead tank had a 
workable phone. Before a standing operating procedure 
had been promulgated, tank-infantry signals were agreed 
upon with the tank unit leader. These steps were taken 
prior to moving out, regardless of how many pressing 
details confronted the company commander. 

Experienced riflemen discovered that tanks drew fire. 
but they were apt to get careless after walking for a long 
distance. It was imperative for unit commanders to con- 
trol proximity of personnel to tanks. The side blast from 
the muzzle brake on a high velocity 90mm on a Patton 
tank helped to keep members of the point at a safe dis- 
tance. Tankers were also prone to forget the two and one 
half miles an hour that could be covered by infantry 
over prolonged periods. This difficulty was corrected by 
placing a fire team from the point in front of the lead 
tank to cover the advance. 
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Tanks were one of the best weapons a company com- 
mander had at his disposal to knock out antitank guns. 
Outside of Seoul, before resistance stiffened, a fire team, 
screening the advance in front of the lead tank, a Sher- 
man, picked up three enemy 47mm antitank guns cov- 
ering a turn in the road. The tank would poke its nose 
around the bend long enough to fire one round and then 
pull back, while the point gave covering fire. In this 
manner, the three antitank guns were knocked out with 
no damage to the tank and the advance was delayed only 
slightly. There could have been disastrous results, how- 
ever, if there had not been a.fire team ahead of the tank. 

If a section of 8lmm mortars was attached, it was 
located with the support proper. It ordinarily didn’t 
take more than one round to register on a target, as the 
forward observer knew the approximate location of the 
mortars at all times by keeping in mind the distance back 
to the support proper, and the location of the route of 
advance at that spot. 


@ THE 75MM RECOILLESS RIFLE? were employed with 
excellent results in the approach march. The majority of 
the time they were attached to the advance party. Their 
high silhouette and weight did not permit their employ- 
ment any closer to the point. The fact that they were a 
direct-fire weapon and had medium range precluded their 
being kept with the support proper. The accuracy of 
these weapons at 2000 yards on pin-point targets is out- 
standing. In the second battle for the Naktong River in 
southeastern Korea, a 75mm recoilless rifle demolished a 
North Korean machine gun and its crew with the first 
round. This type of performance was not at all unusual. 

In most instances, artillery was used effectively. The 
company commander had to consult frequently with the 
forward observer to determine the location of the firing 
batteries as a rapid advance sometimes resulted in get- 
ting beyond artillery’s effective range. Secondly, the fact 
that artillery had to use high angle fire tended to de- 
crease the effective range. These factors, and the type 
of communication equipment used by forward observers, 
were kept in mind when deciding which form of sup- 
porting arm to utilize. 

Last, but probably most important of the supporting 
arms in the approach march, was close air support. Be- 
cause of the narrow zone of advance and the fact that 
one company frequently was carrying the attack for a 
regiment, it was possible for the company commander to 
have eight aircraft on station at all times. The effective- 
ness of air support and the speed with which it could 
be utilized was increased when the forward air controller 
was attached to the support company. It was even more 
effective if the forward air controller received permis- 
sion to control directly the aircraft during the time they 
were on station. In this manner, aircraft were on a tar- 
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get seconds after it had been observed by the infantry. 


Aircraft, particularly helicopters, were invaluable in 
reconnoitering the route of advance ahead of the point. 
Information from aircraft was relayed promptly to the 
point wher. the forward air controller was with the com- 
pany. 

It was of paramount importance that personnel in the 
point and flank patrols be issued aircraft identification 
panels when aircraft were used in close support. The 
location of front line elements changed rapidly in the 
approach march, and the use of panels on the backs or 
rifles of personnel assisted ‘the aircraft in accomplishing 
their mission with a minimum of danger to friendly 


troops. 


All of the supporting arms and units mentioned above 
were found to be valuable at one time or another. The 
fact that they had to be coordinated and kept available 
for immediate use made the company commander a very 
busy individual. It also required him to be in a position 
where he could personally observe and decide on courses 
of action. Experience proved that he had to stay closer 
to the forward elements than is recommended in train- 
ing. FM 7-10 recommends that the company commander’s 
position be normally at the head of the support proper. 
I recommend that his position normally be with the ad- 


vance party platoon for the reasons enumerated below. 


® Rirce companies from the beginning of the point to 
the end of the support proper were frequently strung out 
along a road for 900 yards or more. The distance 
from the point to the head of the support averaged 
about 700 yards. Because of intervening terrain fea- 
tures, villages and bends in the road, the company 
commander could not personally influence the action 
from the support proper. Secondly, and even more 
important, it took valuable time to get forward when the 
point hit resistance, thus risking a possibility of losing 
the initiative. It cannot be denied that it was a calcu- 
lated risk to keep vulnerable personnel, such as commu- 
nicators, this close to the point, but experience proved it 
was worthwhile. In this manner, when the point ran 
into opposition, the company commander could confer 
with the point leader and 
advance party commander in 
a matter of seconds and, in 
the same short period of 
time, bring supporting arms 
to bear when necessary. 
This does not mean to im- 
ply that the company com- 
mander was forward in or- 
der to usurp authority from 
the advance party command- 
er or point leader. He trav- 






























All weapons support the advance. LEFT: Engineers clear 
mines from path of forward tanks. ABOVE: Corsairs smash 
enemy roadblocks. RIGHT: Crew of 57mm recoilless rifle 
furnishes close-in fire support for advancing Marines. 


eled forward to observe, to keep immediately abreast of 
the situation, and to lend his assistance when necessary. 

Another problem that developed was that of communi- 
cations. It was found that some radios were unsatisfac- 
tory along the axis of march. The companies were too 
spread out for their range to be effective. It was dis- 
covered that frequently the radio would not carry from 
the support company to battalion. To circumvent this 
problem, an additional radio was procured from any 
available source. It served two purposes; one, as a re- 
lay station, and two, to provide additional control over 
the company. One radio was with the company com- 
mander; the other was given to the executive officer who 
was usually with the support proper. Thus, if the bat- 
talion commander was beyond range of the company 
commander’s radio, the executive officer could relay the 
message. He also could supervise deployment of the sup- 
port proper, as directed by the company commander. With 
the exception of traffic between the lead company and 
battalion commander, the battalion tactical net was not 
very busy in the approach march. Because of the possi- 
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bility of creating confusion, however, this radio was used 
for monitoring and relaying purposes only. The platoon 
radios were sometimes used to good advantage by the 
flank patrols to facilitate communications with the com- 
pany commander. 

The foregoing has been primarily concerned with the 
support company in the approach march. The companies 
in the main body had easier going. There, the greatest 
problem was keeping abreast of the situation. It was 
necessary to maintain unit security to the flanks because 
of the always present danger of infiltration, and the possi- 
bility that small enemy groups had been overlooked by 
the point and flank patrols. Troops were given all the 
rest possible without relaxing unit security. If tanks were 
present, troops rode on them. Within the main body, it 
was possible for approximately a rifle platoon to ride on 
each tank. They weren’t comfortable, but it was better 
than walking. In this manner, the troops were kept fresh 
for their tour of duty on the point, or had a welcome 
rest after having been on the point. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that this was done only in the main body. 
Tanks could not fire their guns with this number of men 
aboard, and because they were close together on the tanks 
and provided an excellent target, it wasn’t tactically 
sound at other times. The company commander’s other 
concern was enforcing march discipline. He had to en- 
sure that vehicles and troops maintained their intervals. 
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When the advance did not continue at night, companies 
were usually assigned the immediate high ground on 
each side of the road. Companies formed perimeters and 
tied in with adjoining units by fire. Antitank weapons 
were emplaced to cover the road, so that an antitank 
defense in depth could be employed if needed. 

Demon III, the annual amphibious demonstration con- 
ducted by the Marine Corps for officers of the Command 
and General Staff College, was held in May 1950 at Camp 
Pendleton. The 5th Marines were the demonstration 
troops and the landing was followed by a field exercise 
featuring chiefly an approach march of 15 miles. The 
experience the 5th Marines gained from this exercise was 
invaluable in Korea. An interesting parallel was the fact 
that the push from the beachhead line at Inchon to Kimpo 
airfield was nearly an identical problem. 

From the foregoing, the reader can determine that no 
startling deviations were made from accepted doctrines. 
There is no substitute for experience, and combat in Ko- 
rea would indicate that more field exercises, stressing the 
approach march, be instituted in training. Exercises, in- 
cluding amphibious landings, could have as an integral 
part, problems in the approach march. 

No attempt has been made in this article to include 
all of the facts assimilated by combat experience. Most 
of them were suitable for certain situations only and 
cannot be considered sufficiently general to be recom- 
mended as doctrine. Combat did indicate that present 
training and tactical doctrines are correct; but that it 
should place a greater stress on tactics presently being 
employed in Korea. US@ MC 
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KOREA AWARDS 


Congressional Medal of Honor 





IstLt Henry A. Commiskey 


Navy Cross 
PFC Albert H. Collins and 2dLt John N. Guild. 


Distinguished Service Cross 


Cp! Jewell C. Bruce, 2dLt Thomas H. Johnston and Maj 
Thomas B. McNeeley. 


Silver Star 


Sgt Lorren L. Abbe, Cpl Albert P. Barnes, Jr., Maj John 
W. Beebe, PFC Donald R. Blanchard, PFC John C. Bonino, 
PFC Laney B. Broome, Maj Donald S. Bush, IstLt Charles J. 
Crittenden, Jr., IstLt John A. Dudrey, PFC Peter H. Duff, 
IstLt. Michael J. Dunbar (2d), Maj Edward P. Dupras, Jr., 
IstLt Willis L. Gore, SSgt Hardy J. Hutchinson, 2dLt Spen- 
cer H. Jarnagin, 2dLt Hercules R. Kelly, Jr., 1stLt Harrol 
Kiser, PFC Charles W. Laird, Jr., Cpl William G. Lewis, Jr., 
PFC Robert D. Marshall, IstLt Eugene Millette, 1stLt Frank 
N. Mitchell, SSge Donald O. Radke, PFC James D. Ralston, 





The President of the United States takes pleasure in pre- 
senting the MEDAL OF HONOR to 


FIRST LIEUTENANT HENRY A. COMMISKEY, 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


“For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of his 
life above and beyond the call of duty while serving as a Pla- 
toon Leader in Company C, First Battalion, First Marines, 
First Marine Division (Reinforced), in action against enemy 
aggressor forces near Yongdungp’o, Korea, on 20 September 
1950. Directed to attack hostile forces well dug in on Hill 85, 
First Lieutenant Commiskey, then Second Lieutenant, spear- 
headed the assault, charging up the steep slopes on the run. 
Coolly disregarding the heavy enemy machine-gun and small- 
arms fire, he plunged on well forward of the rest of his pla- 
toon and was the first man to reach the crest of the objective. 
Armed only with a pistol, he jumped into a hostile machine-gun 
emplacement occupied by five enemy troops and quickly dis- 
posed of four of the soldiers with his automatic pistol. Grap- 
pling with the fifth, First Lieutenant Commiskey knocked him 
to the ground and held him until he could obtain a weapon 
from another member of his platoon and kill the last of the 
enemy gun crew. Continuing his bold assault, he moved to the 
next emplacement, killed two more of the enemy and then led 
his platoon toward the rear nose of the hill to rout the re- 
mainder of the hostile troops and destroy them as they fled 
from their positions. His valiant leadership and courageous 
fighting spirit served to inspire the men of his company to 
heroic endeavor in seizing the objective and reflect the highest 
credit upon First Lieutenant Commiskey and the United States 
Naval Service.” 

HARRY S. TRUMAN 








PFC John K. Reagan, Cpl Gaylen F. Rohwer and IstLt Robert 
F. Scott. 

Maj Henry W. Seeley, Jr., Cpl Roy E. Slasor, Capt Rich- 
ard N. Taylor, PFC Enrique C. Trujillo, PFC Harold A. 
Twedt, Cpl Jake N. Voermans, PFC Cecil Wedworth, Cpl 
Frank P. Weller and Maj Lloyd O. Williams. 


Legion of Merit 


LtCol Olin L. Beall, Col Alpha L. Bowser, Jr. (3d), LeCol 
John H. Partridge (2d), Maj Frank W. Platt, Jr. and Col 
Gregon A. Williams. 


Distinguished Flying Cross 


IstLt William W. Bryant (2d), TSgt Truman G. Bunce 
(3d), IstLt Leo J. Corboy, MSgt Leroy E. Heimrick (3d), 
IstLt George Kurpash, IstLt Gustave F. Lueddeke, Jr. (2d), 
LtCol Charles E. McLean, Jr. (2d), MSgt Robert J. Mossman 
(3d), IstLt Harold E. Roland, Jr., TSgt Irving G. Taylor 
(3d), Capt Arthur Wagner and TSgt George J. Welker. 
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Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
PFC Norman L. Bruno and TSgt John B. Gordon. 


Bronze Star 


Cpl Samuel H. Albert, MSgt Bill Albin, 1stLe Eugene j. 
Ambrosia, PFC Robert A. Baird, PFC Ronaldo J. Bertrand, 
PFC Frank M. Bifulk, Sgt Clay W. Brace, Sgt Edwin W. J. 
Bremmer, PFC Joe Brown, Jr., Maj Henry Brzezinski, Sgt 
George R. Caldwell, Cpl Harold B. Clark, 2dLt Edward E. 
Collins, 2dLt Robert H. Corbet, CWO Herman G. Corbett, 
2dLt William K. Cowie, Capt James A. Dorsey, Cpl Edward 
D. Dudas, TSgt David N. Duncan, SSgt Lowell G. Dykstra, 
2dLt Victor D. Freudenberger, CWO Willard D. Garrett, 
TSgt William J. Gilo, TSgt Charles O. Goddard, Sgt Cyril 
E. Gonzales, Cp! Roy A. Grove and Sgt Marvin D. Harrelon. 

PFC Walter R. Holder, MSgt George W. Howe, Capt 
Walter F. Jacobs, SSgt Henry M. Kajdacz, TSgt Oscar L. 
Kelly, Sgt Frank G. Kerr, Sgt Richard King, MSgt Samuel B. 
Klose, PFC William J. Kniskern, Sgt Charles A. Krebs, Jr., 
PFC Paul H. Kroh, CWO Louis E. La Bahn, 2dLt Damon J. 
Larson, TSgt Robert V. Lloyd, Sgt Joseph Marino, Jr., PFC 
John R. Mattei, CWO Walton E. Mauldin, Sgt William H. 
McCloud, CWO Robert C. McIntyre, Sgt John E. McKay, 
Sgt Charles W. McKellar, LtCol Charles E. McLean, Jr., 
SSgt George E. Meshke, Capt Malcolm G. Moncrief, Jr., 
2dLt Vernon S. Munsell and TSgt Joseph S. Ohina. 


Cpl John H. Ohman, 2dLt George M. Olzewski, Sgt Wil- 
liam G. Page, Cpl Clifford F. Perrine, Cpl Regan E. Popple- 
well, SSgt Donald O. Radke, 2dLt Clarence H. Raper, IstLt 
William C. Rhodes, TSgt Gilbert G. Rickman, Capt William 
C. Rockwell, PFC Thomas Ross, CWO Joseph R. Schinka, 
PFC Harold R. Schuster, SSgt Thomas J. Scott, Cpl Nicholas 
J. Shannon, 2dLt Bruce Sigmon, PFC Robert B. Skowron, 
MSgt Raymond W. Solomon, Capt Tony Stepanuk, Cpl Theo- 
dore R. Sterret, Capt Andrew J. Strohmenger, Capt Frank P. 
Tatum, Jr. (1st, 2d), MSge Andrew Tatusko, Cpl Richard C. 
Temple, TSgt Arthur F. Terry, Jr.. Maj Henry J. Woessner, 
II, Capt Laurence H. Woods, Sgt Robert B. Wood and Capt 
Albert N. Wunderly. 


Air Medal 


IstLt Charles W. Abrahams (4th), Maj William D. Arm- 
strong (8th), IstLt Lonnie P. Bates (Ist, 2d), IstLt John R. 
Barnard, Capt Alymer R. Barnum, Capt James P. Bell, Jr. 
(Sth), Capt Eugene N. Bennett (3d), TSgt Robert H. Bentley 
(4th), IstLt Warren J. Beyes (2d, 3d), IstLt Joe R. Bibby 
(Sth), SSge Robert E. Block (4th), Capt Charles E. Boswell, 
Jr. (3d), Capt William E. Brown (6th), IstLt William W. 
Bryant (6th, 7th), TSgt Truman G. Bunce (4th, 5th, 6th), 
Capt James M. Burros (8th, 9th), Capt Elwood D. Bush, 
Capt Earl P. Carey (4th), Mai Evans C. Carlson, Maj Albert 
L. Clark (3d, 4th) and Maj Donald L. Clark. 


IstLt Truman Clark (3d, 4th), 2dLt Bruce E. Clinggan, 
IstLt John W. Coffman (2d), 2dLt Doyle H. Cole (5th), 
Capt Otis W. S. Corman (4th), IstLt Burton Y. Courchesne 
(3d), Capt Philip J. De Groot (2d), Capt Joseph B. De 
Haven (5th), 2dLt George A. Dinsdale, Capt Charles W. 
Egan (5th), IstLe Lloyd J. Engleharde (Sth, 6th), Maj Wil- 
bur F. Evans, Jr. (4th, Sth), IstLt Neal R. Ewing (lst, 2d), 
Capt George B. Farrish (3d, 4th}, LtCol James A. Feeley (2d), 
Capt Kenneth G. Fiegener (Sth), Capt Don H. Fisher (8th), 
Capt Beniamin A. Fornonzini, Jr. (5th), Capt Harry L. Foust 
(4th) and TSgt Dwight R. Francisco. 


Capt Don W. Baibreaith (5th), Capt Burnette R. Gallagher 
(3d), IstLt George A. Gibson, 2dLt Charles R. Gilliam, Maj 
Vincent J. Gottschalk (8th), Capt Albert A. Grasselli (4th), 
MSgt Billy R. Green (7th), IstLt William N. Gustafson 
(4th), IstLt Kenneth G. Hadock (3d), IstLt Leslie R. Hail 
(4th), Capt Dennis C. Hallquist, 1stLt Lilburn L. Harpe (Ist, 
2d), IstLe William F. Harrell, 1st Lt William A. Harris (1st, 
2d), Capt Wesley W. Hazlett (10th, 11th), IstLe Harold H. 
Heath (8th, 9th), Capt Roland B. Heilman (14th, 16th), 
MSgt Leroy E. Heimrick (4th, 5th, 6th), Capt Dan C. Hol- 
land and IstLt Thomas J. Horgan, Jr. 

Capt Charles A. House (7th), Capt Roy J. Irwin (8th, 9th), 
MSgt Donald A. Ives (4th), IstLt Curtis D. Jernigan (14th), 
IstLt William E. Jennings (3d, 4th), IstLt Hoyt Johnston 
(4th), IstLe Elwin M. Jones (7th, 8th, 10th), MSgt Stephen 
Keimel, IstLt Paul D. King (2d, 3d), IstLt Harold R. 
Knowles (8th), Capt William J. Kopas (5th), IstLt George 
Kurpash (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th), TSgt Gail Lane (8th), Capt John 
L. Lepire (11th, 12th, 13th), Capt Edwin B. Long, IstLt Gus- 
tave F. Leuddeke, Jr. (Sth, 6th, 7th, 8th), Capt Alden Mc- 
Barron (11th, 12th), Capt Alfred F. McCaleb, Jr. (7th, 8th, 
9th, 10th) and LeCol Neil R. MacIntyre. 


MSgt John J. McMasters (9th), Capt Robert F. Marr (6th), 
TSgt Rosslyn D. Manning, IstLt Herbert E. Mendenhall (5th, 
6th), IstLe Richard R. Miller (2d), MSgt Robert J. Mossman 
(Sth, 6th), IstLt John J. Murphy (2d), WO Ira S. Norris, 
Capt William T. O’Neal (5th, 6th), IstLt Ernest R. Olsen, 
Capt Walter E. Ottmer (2d, 3d), Capt Russell G. Patterson, 
Jr. (4th), Capt James Payette (5th, 6th), Capt Richard H. 
Peacock (7th, 9th), Capt Vernon J. Peebles (2d, 3d), Capt 
Edwin Pendrey (8th, 9th), TSgt Guss H. Pennell, Jr. (2d), 
Capt John S. Perrin (1st, 5th), Capt Franklin N. Pippin (7th) 
and IstLt Elbert F. Price. 

Capt Grady W. Ray (2d, 3d), MSgt Richard T. Rodd, Jr. 
(4th, Sth, 6th), TSgt Burl B. Rogers (3d), Capt John D. 
Ross (10th, 11th), MSgt Don Scarboro (Ist, 2d), IstLt Rob- 
ert C. Simmons (2d), Capt Donald W. Smith (1st, 2d), MSgt 
James W. Snyder (8th), IstLt Walter E. Sparling (Sth, 6th), 
Capt Clyde R. Steward (2d, 3d), IstLt Grover S. Steward, Jr. 
(3d), IstLt John S. Sumner (2d), Capt David G. Swinford 
(6th, 7th), TSgt Irving G. Taylor (Sth, 6th, 7th, 8th), Sge 
Robert M. Todd, Jr. (4th), Capt Eddie Torbett (8th, 9th), 
IstLt Heil L. Van Campen (8th, 9th), IstLe Norman Vining 
(Ist, 2d) and SSgt Paul F. Virosteck (2d). 

MSgt James A. Vittitoe (2d, 3d), LrtCol Claude H. Welch* 
(7th), TSgt George J. Welker (Sth, 6th), IstLe Richard G. 
Whitehead, Capt Jack H. Wilkinson (4th, Sth, 6th), 2dLt 
Carl D. Williams (8th), Capt Lynn F. Williams (3d), IsLt 
Charles D. Woehrle (4th), 1stLe James B. Wortman (5th) 


wand IstLt Vance L. Yount, Jr. 
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Holding the theories of Communism up to the light, the 
author reveals the movement for what it is—‘‘a doctrine 
of half truths with which a group of power-hungry men 
hope to camouflage their bid to dominate their fellowmen” 
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@ MUuUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN FOR AND AGAINST COMMU- 
nism, but it seems to me that little has been written 
which presents to the average reader a concise and logical 
analysis of its theories, objectives, and faults. To resist 
the Communist dogma one must understand the theories 
and ideas behind the movement. 

The Communists classify our present day capitalist 
society into three main groups: (1) the proletariat (wage 
earner), (2) the bourgeoisie {small landowner or busi- 
nessman), and (3) the capitalist (owners of large wealth 
and business enterprises). They attribute most of the 
world’s evils to the fact that capitalism has divided soci- 
ety into classes. It is their belief that the clashes be- 
tween these social classes generate most of man’s diffi- 
culties. The goal of the Communist is the elimination of 
these classes in society, through world revolution, fol- 
lowed by the creation of a classless society. They believe 
that when these so called classes of society are elimi- 
nated, the evils in this present day world that plague 
mankind will disappear and man will attain his heaven 
on earth. 

It is from these few simple words that a Communist 
obtains his enlightenment. If a person is so naive as to 
accept this theory as a solution to these evils, then he has 
a very simple goal in life, with the promise of a big re- 
ward upon the completion of his task. It is this over 
simplicity of this solution that makes Communism so 
attractive and dangerous. God may have created every 
man equal but experience has shown that every man is 
not endowed with the same mental outlook toward life, 
which is a necessity in creating a classless society. The 
Communists argue that the majority of the people can 
be re-educated so as to acquire that uniformity of out- 
look. Those who can not be re-educated would be liqui- 
dated or committed to slave labor. 





By IstLt William T. Decker 







































The history of the past should indicate to the sup- 
porters of this creed that all mankind can not, and will 
not, be shackled to any absolute doctrine set forth by an 
individual or group of individuals. Either they are poor 
historians or are so hypnotized by their own theories that 
they have lost that sense of reasoning commonly referred 
to as “horse sense.” 

The proletariat has been chosen by the Communists to 
form the classless society, thus the elimination of the 
bourgeoisie and the capitalist. I suspect that the prole- 
tariat was chosen not because he is in the majority, but 
because he usually lacks security against want. There- 
fore, the proletariat is more susceptible to the appeals of 
Communists, because, theoretically, they promise security 
from want. Since it is human nature to desire this, any 
ruthless person who desires to rise to power through this 
appeal will always find a large following, especially dur- 








ing an economic crisis. Since the capitalist and bour- 
geoisie control most of the wealth in a country it is only 
natural that the Communist would clamor for their elimi- 
nation, because to rise to power they must control this 
wealth. 


® To BETTER UNDERSTAND how it is believed world Com- 
munism will evolve, let us examine the following quota- 
tion from a fellow traveler: “The capitalist system creates 
class divisions in society on horizontal planes. This class 
division of society will cause a clash of interests between 
the upper (capitalist and bourgeoisie) and lower (prole- 
tariat) classes. A monopoly of power is required in this 
type of society to prevent these clashes, and this mono- 
poly of power is the state. Since the upper class has con- 
trol of this monopoly of power, the upper class will be- 
come richer and the lower class will become poorer as 
time passes. Capitalism in its advance stages takes the 
form of imperialism, thus causing conflicts, which must 
be fought by the lower classes for the material gain of 
the upper classes, between countries. The gap between 
the upper and lower classes will continue to widen until 
the lower class becomes so poor and oppressed that life 
becomes unbearable. Then the proletariat will revolt 
against the bourgeoisie and the capitalist and assume 
control of the monopoly of power. To prevent the coun- 
try from passing through the same cycle again, a Com- 
munist form of government must be formed. This form 
of government calls for the complete abolition of all 
private property of every description, and the absolute 
control by the community in all matters pertaining to 
labor, religion, and social relations. 

“Since the revolution of the proletariat against the 
bourgeoisie and the capitalist will not come at the same 
time to every country throughout the world, those coun- 
tries that become communized must first set up a form 
of government that is known as the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat, so that the nation can be put on a war foot- 
ing and its policies geared to the purpose of hastening the 
revolution in other countries. After world revolution, the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat will wither away and be- 
come merely a planning committee, and man will live 
happy under this planned form of life because there are 
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no longer any classes of society which have clashing in- 
terests.”” 

This theory of evolution of Communism evolved from 
the works of Karl Marx (1818-1883) and Friedrich 
Engels (1820-1895), and has been changed very little by 
the present day Communist. In accepting the above 
theory of evolution of Communism, they have again over- 
looked a very evident fact of history; that in a democratic 
form of government no such definite and clearly defin- 
able classes have existed long enough to cause serious 
class clashes. A democracy, be it made up of a capital- 
istic society or not, has proven itself as a type of govern- 
ment that can prevent any one person or group of people 
from obtaining too much power over the individual citi- 
zen. 


#® Tue Communists have set forth a definite and rigid 

formula for world conquest which reads as follows: 

(1) Formation of a disciplined professional revolu- 
tionary cadre within every country not Commu- 
nized. 

(2) Infiltration of this revolutionary cadre into govern- 
ment and labor unions, with the avowed purpose of 
wrecking the economy of the couniry; 

(3) When the country is in an economic crisis, the revo- 
lutionary cadre, with the aid of the proletariat, ob- 
tains control of the government either by force or 
by infiltration. 

(4) Communist government institutes light reforms, 
which are designed to be favorable to a majority of 
the workers, but have the avowed purpose of weak- 
ening the power of those with bourgeoisie and capi- 
talist tendencies. (Example: the dividing up of large 
tracts of land into such small tracts that the small 
farmers are not self-sufficient and are dependent 
upon the government for machinery and farm equip- 
ment.) (Note: this step was included in the Commu- 
nist formula after Lenin’s experience with the great 
famine in Russia during 1921-1922, and this step has 
the purpose of easing the shock of transition from a 
capitalist country to a Communist country.) 

(5) Communist government sets up an absolute dicta- 
torship (called “Dictatorship of the Proletariat”). 
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Collectivization of all farm land and business enter- 
prises. Liquidation or slave labor for the bour- 
geoisie and the capitalist or any other non-conform- 
ist to the Communist doctrine. 

(6) Dictatorship gears all economy and policies to that 
of the Soviet Union (considered the mother coun- 
try) and prepares to aid world revolution. 

(7) Wortp Revo.ution. 

(8) “Dictatorship of the Proletariat” reverts to a plan- 
ning committee and man will obtain his Utopia. 


The final step in the above formula of conquest brings 
to my mind a question that should be asked all Commu- 
nists, especially the idealist. “Human nature being what 
it is, would the men who have obtained such absolute 
power over their fellowmen during the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat relinquish this power after the world 
revolution and allow the government to wither away?” 
History’s answer to the above question is NO. 

Control of the Communists and their policies is 
through a rigid and all powerful chain of command, as 
illustrated in the following figure: 


STALIN (Absolute Dictator) 


POLITBURO (Executive Committee) 


(Note: the five most im- 
PEOPLE OF RUSSIA eo portant members of this 
(mother country of the { committee are: 
Communist) 1. Vyacheslav M. Molotov 

2. Georgi M. Malenkov 
RED ARMY (main —— 3. Lavrenti P. Beria 
police and striking force 4. Nikolai A. Bulgania 


of the Communists) 5. Lazar M. Kaganovich 
SUB-EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

(Comintern 1928- cae 

(Cominform 1947- 


OTHER COUNTRIES pone OTHER COUNTRIES 
(NOT OCCUPIED) (OCCUPIED) 
(subordinate striking force 
of the Communists) 


(economy and policies 
geared to that of the 
Soviet Union) 


(small disciplined cadre 
of revolutionary forces) 


Note: All Communist policies are determined by the PoLirsuro 
with the approval of Stalin. Free discussion of an issue is al- 


lowed up to the time a decision is reached, after that everyone 
adheres to the decision regardless of his own personal views. 








Communist tactics are as flexible as their theory of 
evolution and formula for conquest are rigid. Their tac- 
tics follow only one general principle — “the end justifies 
the means.” 

It means the complete breakdown of the moral con- 
science of the individual. Such tactics leave the door 
open for the complete perversion of the codes of conduct, 
which have evolved from centuries of experience in liv- 
ing, back to the very beginning where man followed his 
most primitive instincts. Murder and complete destruc- 
tion can be and are being easily justified with such teach- 
ings. To those Communists who like to fancy themselves 
the creators of an independent and exclusive moral sys- 
tem throughout the world, one can say only that their 
tactics have succeeded in a complete denial of any morals 
or honor. 

The question most often asked ty non-Communists is, 
“What manner of man or mentality does it require to 
lend fanatical support to those half-truths called Com- 
munism?” There can be no definite answer to this ques- 
tion but, from those hordes of known Communists, cer- 
tain definite types can be identified. There are those who 
embraced this theory because it was considered fashion- 
able among certain sets during the early thirties; there 
are those who were poverty stricken and would accept 
any ideology that promised a better material existence; 
there are those who became Communists because they 
believed it was the only road left to them to gain recog- 
nition from their fellowmen; but the most dangerous 
are those individuals that are so obsessed with the desire 
to dominate their fellowman that they care not to what 
depths they drag him to obtain their end. These are the 
men that rise to the top in a Communist form of govern- 
ment; the others are mere tools in their hands. 

Communist ideologies have been and will continue to 
be presented to the citizens of free countries disguised 
within a declaration of fancy words. However, with a 
clear understanding of the basic principles and theories 
behind the Communist movement, one can recognize it 
for what it is — “a doctrine of half truths with which a 
group of power-hungry men hope to camouflage their 
bid to dominate their fellowmen.” US @ MC 
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Red China Enters The Fight 
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@ At WonsAN THE LEATHERNECKS DID NOT FIND IT 
necessary to storm ashore and fight for the beaches. Not 
a shot was fired to oppose the landing of the lst Mar Div 
from 25 to 27 October at the leading seaport of North- 
east Korea. 

It was, in short, simply an administrative landing 
which grew out of the amphibious assault planned by X 
Corps before the end of the Inchon-Seoul operation.* The 
troopships, after rounding the southern tip of Korea on 
their way from Inchon, were kept waiting for a week 
while the Navy cleared the mines left in the harbor by 
retreating North Korean forces. But the town itself had 
already been occupied without a struggle by ROK troops 
advancing up the east coast from southern Korea. 

Among the 280 landings recorded in the 175-year his- 
tory of the Marine Corps, there was never a tamer one. 
On 14 October the first elements of VMF-312 were flown 
to Wonsan from Japan to provide the rare spectacle of 
Marine airmen making themselves at home in the objec- 
tive area before the appearance of the landing force. As 
the final anticlimax, the assault troops learned upon ar- 
rival that Bob Hope and Marilyn Maxwell had preceded 
them to put on a USO show. 

Why had the amphibious operation been changed to 
an administrative landing after a series of seemingly con- 
fused plans and orders? This was the question which 
perplexed the men of the lst Mar Div at the end of their 
tedious voyage. Yet the answers might have been found 
in the very extent of the victory which the Leathernecks 
themselves had recently helped to win. For the coordi- 
nated offensive launched on 15-16 September by all 
United Nations forces in the peninsula had nearly 
achieved its purpose of destroying the North Korean 
Army as a fighting force. While X Corps, with the Ist 
Mar Div as landing force, cut the main enemy line of 
communications at Inchon and Seoul, the Eighth U. S. 
Army drove westward and northward to rout the NK 
forces holding the initiative along the Pusan Perimeter. 
By the second week of October the enemy was too shat- 
tered to put up any organized resistance at Wonsan other 
than sowing the harbor with mines. 

Before this result could be fully anticipated, X Corps 
alerted its units on 29 September—the date of the offi- 
cial liberation of Seoul—as to the possibility of an 
amphibious assault at Wonsan. Five days later a X 
Corps operational order directed the 1st Mar Div, then 
actively engaged north of S ‘oul, to serve as the landing 
force. Ships from the 7th Fleet, which had remained off 
Inchon after taking part in that amphibious assault, had 


*The story of Inchon-Seoul was told in the July and August 
issues of the GAZETTE. ; 
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In cooperation with the Historical Division, Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps, the Gazette herewith presents another 
in a series of official accounts dealing with Marine opera- 
tions in Korea. Prepared by writers and researchers of the 
Historical Division, these articles are based on available 
records and reports from units in Korea. Also to be treated 
in this series: 

The Chosin Reservoir Breakout 
Anti-Guerrilla Operations in South Korea 
The Drive to the 38th Parallel 


Publication is scheduled for consecutive monthly issues. 

Admittedly it is too soon to write a definitive history of 
Marine fighting in Korea. Not only are enemy sources lack- 
ing, but even Marine and Army records are still incomplete. 
Articles of the length to be used in the Gazette, more- 
over, do not allow space for more than an outline of 
operations which will ultimately be given the detailed treat- 
ment of a monograph. 

But timeliness is also an. end to be sought, and these 
preliminary narratives are based on Marine and Army re- 
ports received up to this time. These articles are presented 
in the hope that GazeTrTe readers will feel free to add to 
the incomplete record. This is an invitation, therefore, for 
you to supplement the existing record. Send your com- 
ments and criticisms, as well as any other information you 
can make available, to the Historical Division, Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 


previously been designated as Task Force 90 under the 
command of RAdm James H. Doyle. 

The Ist Mar Div was withdrawn from the operation 
on 7 October ad returned in convoy from blocking 
positions north of Seoul to the Inchon area. This was 
also the date of Corps and Division embarkation orders 
directing the loading of about 28,000 men and their 
equipment on 71 ships. Next day the Marines began the 
complicated task of combat-loading in the Inchon tidal 
basin. The great tidal range meant that ships entering at 
high water must be beached until the next favorable tide 
before departing. Troops were embarked with a view to 
expediency, and an ordeal of monotony awaited the men 
crowded into the LSTs. Time dragged especially for the 
Ist and 3d Bns of the lst Marines, who boarded their 
LSTs on 10 October and spent five days at anchor off 
Inchon. The voyage around the peninsula took 11 more 
days, counting the interval of Navy mine-sweeping at 
Wonsan harbor while the troopships cruised back and 
forth offshore. 

The original plan had called for an amphibious as- 
sault on 20 October by RCTs 1 and 7, with RCT 5 in 
reserve. After seizing a beachhead, the lst Mar Div was 
to cover the landing of the 7th Inf Div of the U. S. Army. 
Meanwhile the two divisions of the I ROK Corps, re- 
cently attached to the Eighth Army, were to advance up 
the east coast toward the objective area. 

Circumstances caused this plan to be abandoned be- 
fore many elements of Task Force 90 left Inchon. North 
Korean resistance had folded so suddenly that Wonsan 
fell like a ripe plum to the fast-moving 3d Div of the I 
ROK Corps on 10 October. An amphibious assault being 
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The Marines never had a 
tamer landing. (Bob Hope 
even beat them to Wonsan. ) 
The Navy’s frogmen and 
minesweepers had a tough 
job, though, clearing the har- 
bor of thousands of mines. 





no, longer necessary, X Corps planners decided upon the 
administrative landing. Afterwards the lst Mar Div was 
to slice westward across the waistline of the peninsula— 
125 miles over difficult mountain roads—and link up with 
Eighth Army units for an attack on Pyongyang, the Red 
Korean capital. 

Again the completeness of the UN victory confounded 
high-level planners when Eighth Army units took Pyong- 
yang on 19 October during their sweep northward against 
scattered resistance. On the assumption that organized 
opposition had been crushed, the westward movement 
was cancelled on 22 October and X Corps assigned a zone 
of operations in Northeast Korea. The new overall plan 
of the supreme command called for UN forces to drive 
to the border of Manchuria. A three-pronged advance 
was envisioned by X Corps planners in their zone—the 
Ist Mar Div on the left, the 7th Inf Div in the center, I 
ROK Corps (3d and Capital Divs) on the right, and the 
3d Inf Div in reserve. 

On 26 October, while the Marines were landing, Maj- 
Gen Edward M. Almond, CG X Corps, directed ele- 
ments of the division to proceed from Wonsan by way 
of Hamhung to the Chosin and Fusen Reservoirs for 
an advance to the border. Other Marine elements were 
meanwhile to protect the Wonsan-Kojo-Majon-ni corri- 
dor until the 3d Inf Div landed. 

The fulfillment of these missions would make it neces- 
sary for MajGen Oliver P. Smith, CG lst Mar Div, to 
disperse his units over a vast area stretching 300 miles 
from Kojo in the south to the border. Even the imme- 
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diate objectives, Kojo and Hamhung, were 118 miles 
apart. The equation was complicated not only by the 
time and space factor, but also by the few supply routes 
available in rugged mountain country. Finally, the in- 
tegrity of units was also to be considered, since a Marine 
division functioned at its best as a single integrated in- 
strument (Map 1). 

Altogether, it was a difficult problem in dispersal and 
concentration, and the solution was perhaps the most 
interesting feature of forthcoming operations. 

Broad in scope as Marine assignments were, it was not 
expected by X Corps intelligence that much organized 
resistance would be encountered. A G-2 report of 21 Oc- 
tober concluded that routed NK remnants planned either 
to withdraw from the Wonsan area to Manchuria, or to 
attempt a last stand in the mountains of northern Korea. 
It was admitted that the Chinese or Russians might in- 
tervene on behalf of beaten Korean Reds, but the report 
added that no evidence of any such development had been 
encountered. 

Naturally the Marines landing at Wonsan found them- 
selves plunged into an atmosphere of soaring optimism. 
“Home by Christmas!” was the wishful slogan of service 
troops after the recent news of the successful descent of 
Eighth Army paratroops north of Pyongyang to cut ene- 
my routes of escape. “The war is very definitely coming 
to an end shortly,” declared Gen Douglas MacArthur, 
supreme commander, who watched the operation from 
the air. “With the closing of that trap there should be 
an end to organized resistance.” 

It could hardly have been imagined by the Leather- 
necks on their first day ashore that some of them would 
be hard pressed in a hot fire fight within 36 hours. The 
lst Marines lost no time at beginning its mission of pro- 
tecting the Wonsan-Kojo-Majon-ni area. As the initial 
step, the Ist Bn, reinforced by 4.2 mortar and engineer 
platoons, landed at Wonsan about 0900 on 26 October 
and entrained at 1400 for Kojo, some 35 miles south- 
ward along the coast. These troops were assigned the 
duty of guarding a ROK supply dump after relieving a 
battalion of the 23d ROK Regt. 


@ As A DEPARTURE from the usual autumnal drizzle, it 
was a bright blue and gold October day when the Ist 
Bn (less one platoon) crowded into gondola cars drawn 
by an asthmatic little engine: The war seemed far away, 
especially when the men noted that the enemy had neg- 
lected an obvious opportunity to blow up tunnels. In 
keeping with the holiday mood, Kojo proved to be the 
most attractive town the Marines had seen in Korea— 
an almost undamaged small seaport flanked by the white 
beaches and sparkling blue waters of the bay. 

Upon arrival at 1600, it was learned that the supply 
dump no longer existed, having been moved by ROK 
forces. But there remained the tasks of relieving the 






































ROK battalion and protecting the Kojo area (Map 2). 
This coastal plain, consisting of wet rice paddies, was 
about 5,000 yards in diameter, surrounded by a semi- 
circle of hills forming a natural perimeter. High ground 
northwest of town was taken over from the ROK troops 
and occupied as the main battalion position by Charlie 
Co and two platoons of Able Co. The other Able platoon 
held Hill 117, just north of the town, while the two pla- 
toons of Baker Co moved out to two hills southwest of 
the seaport (Map 2). 

This gave the battalion a thinly-held perimeter, but 
ROK officers reported only minor contacts with re- 
treating Red Korean bands raiding the villages for rice 
and young women. The train which brought the Marines 
was to make a return trip next day, guarded by a platoon 
of Baker Co, with more ammunition and supplies. A 
motor convoy was also scheduled to arrive from Wonsan 
on the 27th to provide vehicles and added equipment. 

Despite the tranquil situation, the Marines neglected 
no precautions, even to a withdrawal plan. Korean tele- 
phone communication linked the battalion to the regi- 
ment at Wonsan until radio contact was established next 
day, and a battery of artillery was scheduled to arrive 
at Kojo that night. 


@ THE INFORMAL RELIEF of the ROK battalion took 
place after a quiet night, and these allies departed with 
their women and children in the train which had brought 
the Marines. Later in the afternoon the vehicle convoy 
arrived safely from Wonsan with added equipment and 
ammunition. Not until sunset was the brief illusion of 
peace shattered by long-range enemy automatic fire on a 
wire-laying jeep from the vicinity of Hill 185. Soon-the 
outposts on Hills 185 and 109 were receiving automatic 
fire which increased in intensity after dark. Next came 
probing attacks in platoon strength, executed with a 
boldness and precision which indicated an organized 
enemy rather than guerrilla bands. 

Just before midnight the CO of Baker Co asked per- 
mission to withdraw, after reporting his 3d Plat under 
attack from front and flank on Hill 185. Permission 
being granted by the battalion commander, all elements 
were gradually pulled in along the railway track. This 
movement was aided by the timely arrival of Fox Btry, 
11th Marines. The gunners immediately set up their 
howitzers along the beach opposite the battalion CP and 
laid down interdicting fires in the zone of Baker Co, 
which had been stopped near the village of Chonchon-ni 
by heavy small arms and automatic fire from all sides. 
The battalion commander soon arranged for radio con- 
tact, so that CO Baker Co could direct 4.2 mortar as well 
as artillery fires. 

At dawn, after a defensive halt of several hours, the 
company was ordered to continue its withdrawal toward 
the battalion position. A platoon of Able Co, sent out 
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from the battalion position, helped to carry the wounded 
through muddy rice paddies. During this movement an 
estimated 200 enemy moved westward from Kojo with a 
view to interception. These NK troops did not suspect 
that they were approaching the battalion position until 
Able and Charlie Cos opened up at long range with mor- 
tar and automatic fire. The enemy column was dispersed, 
about 75 being killed, and Baker Co completed its with- 
drawal. 

Both Marine flanks had also been under heavy attack 
during the night. On the left the enemy infiltrated 
through Kojo in company strength to envelop the Able 
Co platoon on Hill 117, but the Leathernecks held their 
ground in a fire fight lasting an hour. On the right, a 
series of probing attacks by enemy squads led up to a 
coordinated assault by two companies on Charlie Co. 
Although some confusion resulted in the darkness, all 
positions were restored at daybreak with the aid of sup- 
porting mortar and artillery fires. 

Since Kojo no longer contained military supplies, the 
CO of the battalion decided on a withdrawal to a tighter 
perimeter for all-around protection against superior ene- 
my numbers. Hill 117 offered the best defensive posi- 
tion, and movement commenced about noon on 28 Octo- 
ber under cover of air and artillery. Enemy forces 
immediately occupied the high ground of the former bat- 
talion position but were evicted by air strikes. 

The three squadrons of MAG-12, one flown in from 
Kimpo and the other two from Japan, had begun opera- 
tions from Wonsan airfield before the landing of the di- 
vision. They were followed early in November by the 
arrival from Japan of the three squadrons of MAG-33, 
two of which operated from CVE carriers and one from 
Wonsan until the 12th, when they established their CP at 
Yonpo airfield. 

Excellent air support helped to keep the casualties of 
the Ist Bn down to 22 killed, 38 wounded, and eight 
missing in the Kojo fight as compared to an estimated 
500 enemy casualties. PW interrogations revealed that 
the Marines had been attacked by three battalions of the 
10th Regt of the 5th Div—one of the best units of the 
North Korean army at the outset of war. Total NK forces 
in the Kojo area, counting remnants of other units, were 
estimated at 4,000 to 7,000. 


#@ ON A BASIS OF RADIO REPORTS, the CO of the lst Ma- 
rines decided to send the 2d Bn from Wonsan as re- 
inforcements. The 3d Bn, in accordance with Division 
orders, was assigned to blocking positions at Majon-ni, 
an important road junction about 28 miles west of Won- 
san. Two trains brought the 2d Bn to Kojo at 2230 on 
the 28th, and these troops shared a 2,000-yard perimeter 
with the Ist Bn on Hill 117. Continuous mortar and 
artillery fires were placed on all known enemy positions 
throughout a night which passed uneventfully. Patrols 
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MAP 1—Northeast Korea 
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‘ABOVE AND BELOW: Patrols sent out the next morning 
reported no signs of enemy activity in Kojo village. The 
Ist Bn, Ist Marines had cut off the North Korean’s 
main avenue of retreat— the Kojo-Wonsan roadnet. 
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sent out the next morning reported no signs of enemy 
activity, and it was concluded that large enemy forces 
had by-passed the Kojo area and continued their retreat 
along secondary routes into the hills to the northwest. 


Helicopter reconnaissance on 29 October not only 
added confirmation but resulted in the picking up of four 
Marines, cut off from their units in the confusion of night 
fighting, who had been reported missing in action. The 
word “help,” spelled out in rice straw on the ground, led 
to the rescue of a Baker Co survivor who had hidden for 
40 hours in a strawstack. 

On the 30th an LST reached Kojo Bay with two pla- 
toons of tanks from Co C, lst Tank Bn. They were not 
landed, being no longer needed, and the LST returned to 
Wonsan the following day. 


® THUS, THE ACTION at Kojo ended as unexpectedly as 
it began. On 1 November the 2d Bn assumed responsibil- 
ity for security, and the 1st Bn returned to Wonsan on an 
LST which had brought a Korean Marine Corps com- 
pany. Two days later the 2d Bn was relieved and moved 
back to Wonsan by convoy in accordance with Corps or- 
ders, leaving the quiet Kojo area to KMC troops. The 
two battalions of the lst Marines were immediately as- 
signed to blocking positions—the Ist in the Wonsan area, 
and the 2d along the Togwan-Majon-ni road. 

The 3d Bn, reinforced by an artillery battery, had 
reached Majon-ni in convoy on 28 October to find the 
road junction a lucrative post for the bagging of prison- 
ers. Retreating North Korean forces, denied the coastal 
route through Kojo and Wonsan, were now attempting to 
escape through the hills. Some of these fugitives, in fact, 
consisted of troops whose units were identified in the 
recent fight at Kojo. 

About 600 captives were rounded up by patrols during 
the first week at Majon-ni. No enemy resistance devel- 
oped until 2 November, but during the following week 
the main supply route to Wonsan was continually cut. 
Convoys were turned back on several occasions, and once 
an air drop of supplies was necessary. Most of the enemy 
attempts consisted of road blocks, either undefended or 
manned by concealed forces lying in wait for convoys. 
And though the resulting fire fights were on a small scale, 
a succession of NK efforts testified to the vulnerability of 
a single MSR in a mountain area of few and poor roads. 

On 7 November the enemy became emboldened to the 
extent of attacking Majon-ni itself. The 3d Bn, warned 
by PW interrogations, was loaded for bear when a force 
of undetermined size assaulted the perimeter with gre- 
nades and burp guns. So one-sided was the ensuing con- 
test that the enemy withdrew after losses of 53 killed and 
about 130 wounded at a cost to the Marines of three men 
wounded. 

Nevertheless, the problem of supplying the 3d Bn be- 
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came so serious that X Corps ordered the Ist Marines to 
patrol the MSR. A company from each of the other two 
battalions, plus tanks and elements of the Ist Engineer 
Bn, managed to keep the road clear thereafter. At the 
finish a bag of 1,300 prisoners left no doubt as to the 
value of the occupation of Majon-ni. But Marine staff 
officers must have speculated as to what might happen if 
an entire division went out on a limb, as represented by 
a single MSR in mountain country. 

On 14-16 November the Ist Marines was relieved in 
the southern sector by units of the 3d Inf Div, the lead- 
ing elements of which had landed at Wonsan on 7 No- 
vember (Map 1). Owing to lack of transportation, delays 
resulted after these troops and KMC reinforcements took 
over the positions of the 1st Marines at Majon-ni and the 
Wonsan area. Not until 19 November did the last ele- 
ments of the regiment clear Wonsan by rail and motor 
for an assembly area in the vicinity of Chigyong, about 
six miles southwest of Hamhung. 

This was the first step in pulling together Marine 
units which at times had been proceeding in opposite 
directions to carry out their missions. Besides the widely 
separated northern and southern zones, the CG lst Mar 
Div also had the responsibility for protecting interven- 
ing strategic points. Actually it was a task beyond the 
numerical strength of a division, and the solution might 
not have heen possible except for Marine basic training. 
Along the MSR between Munchon and Wonsan, for in- 
stance, artillery not attached to regiments served very 
creditably as improvised infantry. Tankmen guarded the 
airfield at Yonpo, while shore party and amphtrac ele- 
ments took on infantry duties in protecting the Wonsan 


airfield. 


®@ Up To THE MIDDLE of November, indeed, it might 
almost have been said that Gen Smith had two separate 
wars on his hands—a defensive war in the south against 
escaping NK remnants, and an offensive war in the north 
against Chinese Communist forces. Before the division 
finished unloading at Wonsan, the first CCF troops in the 
X Corps zone had already been encountered on 30 Oc- 
tober northwest of Hamhung. Sixteen prisoners taken on 
that date by the 26th Regt of I ROK Corps were identi- 
fied as belonging to the 124th CCF Div, and PW inter- 
rogations revealed that Chinese troops had crossed the 
Yalu as early as 18 October. 

In order to carry out its mission to the border, the 
lst Mar Div planned to advance the 7th and 5th RCTs in 
column along the Koto-ri—Hagaru-ri axis, to be followed 
by the Ist RCT after being relieved in the south. The 
problems of command were increased by the multiplicity 
of X Corps plans and orders, some of which were can- 
celled and superseded before they could be put into ef- 
fect. In extenuation, high-level planners might have 
pleaded that the situation was so fluid as to create the 
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Anti-guerrilla patrols search 
houses of Kojo for by-passed 
North Koreans, after Ist 
Marines had prevented en- 
emy from using escape 
routes through this village. 





necessity for frequent amendments. 

The motives and purposes of Red China remained a 
mystery when the Marine advance northward began on 
31 October with RCT 7 completing its lift by rail from 
Wonsan to Hamhung. As spearhead, the regiment had 
orders to relieve the 26th ROK Regt on 2 November in 
the vicinity of Majon-dong. 

Owing to the lack of troops for so many diversified 
tasks, the participation of RCT 5 had to be postponed. 
This regiment was sent late in October on patrol assign- 
ments—the Ist Bn at Yonghung, and the 2d and 3d Bns 
in the Munchon area. Not until 2 November did the lat- 
ter two units move up to Hamhung, while the other bat- 
talion proceeded from Yonghung to Chigyong for new 
patrol duties lasting until the 11th. Meanwhile the 7th 
Marines, youngest regiment of the division, with the 
largest percentage of reservists,* had won the distinc- 
tion of being the first American unit to engage with CCF 
troops in all-out combat. 

The men had been issued winter clothing at Wonsan 
which was appreciated during the 20-mile motor lift from 
Hamhung to the Majon-dong area on 1 November. Re- 
lief of the 26th ROK Regt, which had been pushed back 
by CCF troops, was effected at 1030 next morning with 
1/7 and 2/7 assaulting in column and 3/7 in reserve. 
Only light and scattered resistance was encountered in a 
1,300-yard advance, and at 1630 positions were consoli- 
dated for the night while the ROK regiment pulled out to 

* \n article by Capt Ernest H. Guisti, in the September issue of 
the Gazette, was devoted to the Minute Men of 1950 — the re- 
servists of the Marine Corps. 
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the rear. Front line observation indicated that Chinese 
forces were concentrating in the Sudong area, which was 
assigned as the regimental objective for the following 
day. Shortly after midnight, however, the enemy took 
matters in his own hands by launching a surprise assault. 

The Marines occupied an oblong perimeter about 6,000 
yards in length and 2,000 in width (Map 3). In the ad- 
vance was 1/7, with one company in the defile and the 
other two dug in along the high ground on each side of 
the road. Farther back were two companies of 2/7 at.dis- 
tances of 700 to 1,000 yards from the road, one on the 
right and one on the left. The three companies of 3/7 
closed up the rear, giving added protection to the service 
units, motor transport company, and 3d Bn of the 11th 
Marines on the inside of the perimeter. 

The weird sound of bugles and whistles was the signal 
for CCF attacks shortly after midnight on both flanks of 
1/7. Soon 2/7 was receiving small arms, automatic, and 
mortar fire from front and flank on each side of the road. 
At 0430 two tanks approaching the lst Bn CP were driven 
off by 75mm recoilless and 3.5-inch rocket fire, one of 
them being destroyed. Some confusion ensued during the 
night fighting, but the only temporary enemy penetration 
was into the 4.2-inch mortar position. At daybreak the 
attacks continued with decreasing intensity in the lst Bn 
zone, though infiltrating enemy set up a road block at a 
bridge south of Sudong. Covering fire cut the MSR be- 
hind the Ist and 2d Bns, so that air drops of supplies had 
to be made. Meanwhile the Div Recon Co moved on the 
flank of this position in combination with air strikes. 
forcing an abandonment of the roadblock late that after- 
noon. 

Chinese losses were estimated at 662 killed in the Ist 
Bn zone alone. Firing ceased at dusk and the regiment 
spent a quiet night in its perimeter. At 1000 on 4 No- 
vember, after patrols reported the enemy withdrawing 
north of Sudong, the advance began with the lst and 3d 
Bns in column and the 2d in reserve. Moderate resistance 
occurred as the regiment passed through Sudong and 
pushed on toward the Chinhung-ni area, where five enemy 
tanks were surprised by infantry and air. Only one es- 
caped with a whole skin, the others being destroyed by 
3.5-inch rockets, airplane rockets, and 75mm _ recoilless 
fire. After an advance of 6,000 yards the regiment dug 
in for the night on high ground in the vicinity of Chin- 


hung-ni. 


@ THe MARINE ATTACK was continued on the morning 
of the 5th against Chinese resistance which stiffened to 
such an extent that the regiment forged ahead only 300 
yards. Heavy automatic, mortar, and even artillery fire 
hit the Marines at the jump-off, and the best efforts of 
supporting arms could not dislodge the enemy from pre- 
pared positions on the high ground on both sides of the 
road. The next day’s attack was a repetition, and twice 











the 3d Bn had to repel counterattacks in company strength 
after passing through the lst Bn to lead an advance of 
about 1,000 yards. 

In 48 hours of hard fighting the Leathernecks had 
gained less than a mile. Yet it was this period of hard 
slugging which broke the back of Chinese resistance as 
Marine air and artillery hammered away at well-concealed 
positions along reverse slopes. For on 7 November the 
3d Bn moved out to find the enemy withdrawn from the 
high ground commanding Chinhung-ni. Patrols reported 
no contacts and OY observation spotted CCF remnants 
retreating toward the Yudam-ni area, which was thor- 
oughly worked over by Marine air. 

This was the finish of the four-day fight representing 
the first large-scale clash of American troops with the 
forces of Red China. PW interrogations revealed that the 
7th Marines had collided with three regiments of the 
124th CCF Div. The Leathernecks had not won an easy 
victory, what with losses of 46 killed and 264 wounded. 
But estimates of enemy casualties ran as high as 9,000, 
and G-2 reports established that the Chinese division had 
been so severely mauled that it virtually ceased to exist 
as an effective unit. 


@ THESE MATERIAL RESULTS were no more important 
than the moral gains. Chinese guerrilla techniques had 
won a formidable reputation not only in WW II but also 
during the ensuing civil struggle between Communists 
and Nationalists. This tactical system, in fact, had been 
adopted in large part by the North Korean army, so that 
the Marines encountered no radically new methods or 
weapons except the bugles or whistles used for signalling. 
CCF units appeared to be better trained and led, how- 
ever, than a majority of the NK troops. They pushed 
home their night attacks with more skill and persistence. 
and their comand functioned much better above the com- 
pany level. Tactical maneuvers were executed with pre- 
cise timing and direction, though little initiative appeared 
to be exercised at the platoon and company level. 

Barring such lapses, the new enemy had shown him- 
self to be a stubborn and dangerous adversary in moun- 
tain country made to order for his tactics. Nevertheless. 
the fight from Sudong to Chinhung-ni had demonstrated 
the all-around soundness of Marine command and basic 
training at a ruinous cost to the Chinese. The precept. 
as an example set for all other American units in Korea, 
was one of the most worthwhile results of the victory 
won by the 7th Marines. 

On 10 November, after two days devoted to patrolling. 
the regiment moved unopposed by motor lift from posi- 
tions 1,000 yards north of Chinhung-ni to Koto-ri. Patrols 
sent out from this point reported only a minor enemy 
contact in 48 hours. And on the 13th the advance was 
continued toward Hagaru-ri, where all three battalions 
were assembled during the next two days. 
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The middle of November dates a second stage in the 
concentration of lst Mar Div elements as RCT-5 moved 
up behind RCT-7. On 4 November, after two days in 
Hamhung, 2/5 and 3/5 had been sent by X Corps orders 
on reconnaissance into the Sinhung Valley stretching 
northward to the Fusen Reservoir. Ne large enemy forces 
being met in extensive patrolling, the two battalions were 
recalled on the 10th to Hamhung. During the next three 
days RCT-5 was assigned to protective positions along the 
Hamhung-Hagaru-ri MSR—3/5 at Chinhung-ni, 2/5 at 
Koto-ri, and 1/5 at Majon-dong after being relieved at 
Chigyong. Meanwhile, RCT-1 was being relieved in the 
south to advance to an assembly area at Chigyong. 

From 15 to 19 November the positions of Marine units 
remained little changed. No enemy were contacted ex- 
cept a CCF force of 200, dispersed west of Hagaru-ri by 
an attack of the lst Bn, RCT-7. At this time the lst Mar 
Div appeared to be making a tortoise’s progress as com- 
pared to the gains of other X Corps units in the north. 
Elements of I ROK Corps, driving along the coast, had 
already advanced to the important Nanam-Chongji indus- 
trial area only a few miles south of the Manchurian 
border. And though the 7th Inf Div had landed three 
days later than the Marines, Gen Smith sent his congratu- 
lations on 22 November to MajGen David G. Barr, com- 
manding the Army troops who reached the Yalu River 
near Hyesanjin. Neither the ROK forces nor the 7th Div 
had met any serious opposition, despite the persistent 
reports to Corps and Division G-2 of large CCF forces 
infiltrating down from the border. 

Many of these reports were based on information given 
by terrified Korean refugees from mountain villages. If 
such rumors were to be taken seriously, there was reason 
for alarm as to enemy strength. On 19 November, for 
instance, a civilian reported 50,000 enemy soldiers to be 
approaching Hagaru-ri. Refugees declared the next day 
that 13,000 CCF troops were in the vicinity of Sinhung-ni. 


@ SUCH VAGUE ESTIMATES had to be taken with a grain 
of salt, for a different story was told by actual observation 
and contacts. If these sources were to be credited, no 
enemy force larger than a few hundred had been seen 
since the retreat of the defeated and decimated 124th CCF 
Div. Thus it was that lst Mar Div G-2 concluded on 24 
November that “aerial observation . . . together with lack 
of aggressiveness on part of enemy in 5th and 7th Ma- 
rines’ area indicate a generally defensive attitude.” But 
the same analysis warned that “increased activity along 
MSR and against our left flank is likely and is not to be 
considered lightly.” 

Such was the confidence of high-level planners that X 
Corps sent instructions to the Ist Mar Div on 20 No- 
vember concerning the occupation of the Yalu line. Po- 
litical rather than military aspects were emphasized, and 
it was stated that only units of minimum size would be 
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sent to the immediate vicinity of the border. The in- 
tegrity of Manchurian territory, in short, was to be 
meticulously respected. 

The Ist Mar Div was still about 125 road miles from 
the border on this date. But the lesson of the Majon-ni 
MSR had not been wasted, and Gen Smith neglected no 
measures for the protection of a larger force at the end 
of a longer route. Relying on personal observation as 
well as G-2 reports, he made helicopter flights over the 
tortuous length of Korean mountain road that was soon 
to become world-famous. 

The first 33 miles beyond Hamhung were served by a 
narrow-gauge railway ending at Chinhung-ni. Up to this 
point the parallel road climbed gradually, but from the 
railhead “over the hump” to Koto-ri and Hagaru-ri an 
ascent of 2,400 feet was made in one stretch of 10,000 
yards. 

This was the MSR—a total of 56 road miles from 
Hamhung to the foot of Chosin Reservoir, neariy half of 
them consisting of a winding, dirt trail clinging pre- 
cariously to the sides of bleak mountains. A skid might 
send a supply truck over the edge to the rocks a hundred 
feet below, or an ailing carburetor might halt an entire 
convoy. Yet the welfare of thousands of Marines de- 
pended on keeping the wheels rolling along the MSR 
from Hamhung to Hagaru-ri! 

Seldom in Marine Corps history has every decision of 
command been fraught with as much significance. And 
it is noteworthy that at a time of general optimism, both 
in top-level military and state circles, Gen Smith felt 
grave concern as early as 15 November over the situation 
of the lst Mar Div. Not only was its left flank wide open, 
but a gap of 80 miles invited enemy penetration between 
the Marines and the nearest units of the Eighth Army to 
the west. Not only were large CCF forces rumored to be 
in northern Korea, but another formidable enemy had 
already invaded the mountains—the first zero nights, in- 
dicating the approach of General Winter. On 14 Novem- 
ber, while inspecting installations at Koto-ri, the CG 1st 
Mar Div found the small streams frozen and the MSR 
glazed in places with ices Cases of frostbite had been re- 
ported by the 7th Marines, though the men were equipped 
with parkas and sleeping bags. 
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Corps orders left a good deal of latitude to units in the 
mission to the border, and during the period from 13 to 
20 November Gen Smith made haste slowly and methodi- 
cally. Supplies and ammunition were sent by rail from 
Hamhung to Chinhung-ni, then trucked to dumps at Koto- 
ri and Hagaru-ri. Engineers worked tirelessly on the 
MSR, installing culverts and making ready for icy going. 
As added logistical insurance, plans were approved for 
building a 5,000-foot strip for C-47s and C-119s at Ha- 
garu-ri, though air alone could not solve the supply 


problem. 


# From 20 ro 22 NoveMBER, moreover, Gen Smith put 
into effect the third step of his concentration. New X 
Corps orders sent RCT-7 forward on the west side of 
Chosin Reservoir and RCT-5 on the east side. RCT-1 was 
to be relieved at Chigyong by 3d Inf Div elements and 
ROKs, thus making it possible for the CG lst Mar Div to 
carry out his preconceived plan of moving up that regi- 
ment to guard the MSR. Thus, in effect, the division 
would have two RCTs in assault and one in reserve, with 
the 11th Marines and other support units being disposed 
where they could be most useful. 

The Marine advance was ordered in preparaiion for 
the combined offensive of the Eighth Army and X Corps, 
scheduled for the 24th. From the 21st until that date the 
5th Marines patrolled vigorously east of the Reservoir, 
covering a wide area without flushing out any large ene- 
my group. The same ominous lull prevailed west of the 
Reservoir along the steep 14-mile road from Hagaru-ri to 
Yudam-ni. Baker Co of the 7th Marines, plodding 
through snowdrifis, reached the halfway point at Sin- 
hung-ni on the 22d, meeting only a retiring enemy force 
of about company strength. The entire lst Bn continued 
to push toward Yudam-ni during the next two days, ad- 
vancing 2,500 yards northwest of Sinhung-ni against 
negligible oppesition consisting largely of undefended 


road blocks. 


® On 24 Novemser, D-Day of the combined offensive, 
Gen Douglas MacArthur’s message was read to X Corps 
troops. “The massive compression envelopment in North 
Korea against the new Red armies operating there is now 
approaching its decisive effort,” declared the supreme 
commander. During the past three weeks, he added, our 
air forces had successfully interdicted CCF lines of sup- 
port from the north so as to cut off reinforcements. 
Meanwhile the eastern or X Corps sector of the pincers 
had advanced to reach a commanding enveloping posi- 
tion. “This morning the western sector of the pincer 
moves forward in general assault to complete the com- 
pression and close the vise. If successful, this should for 
all practicable purposes end the war.” 

Despite the optimism of the message, there were dis- 
turbing indications at this date that at least four CCF 








divisions might be advancing into the zone of the lst Mar 
Div. Air reconnaissance still reported no large enemy 
groups observed, though noting such clues as paths left 
by many footprints. It seemed incredible that large enemy 
forces were hiding by day in villages, for it was not then 
known that a battalion of Chinese could crowd into a 
hamlet of 20 houses. 
not discount PW identifications of these CCF units—the 
60th, 59th, and 58th Divs of the 20th Army, and the at- 
tached 89th Div. The first three, in that order, were re- 
ported to be approaching the Yudam-ni area on 21 or 22 
November. 

New X Corps orders of the 24th outlined the part of 
RCT-7 was to 
RCT-5, upon relief by 7th Inf 
Div elements, was to advance into the Yudam-ni area 
after shifting from the east to the west side of Chosin 
Reservoir. Before these moves could be made, the situa- 
tion was changed by reports of heavy resistance encoun- 
tered by the Eighth Army. Amended X Corps orders of 
the 25th, therefore, called for a lst Mar Div drive west- 
ward to cut CCF communications at Mupyong-ni. The 
object of this attack on the enemy’s flank was to relieve 
pressure on the Eighth Army (Map 1). 

The Division plan of 26 November directed RCT-5 to 
pass through RCT-7 west of Yudam-ni and advance to 
the west. Relief of the former was effected by the Ist Bn, 
32d Inf, and that evening 2/5 entered the perimeter of 
RCT-7, which had occupied Yudam-ni the previous after- 
noon against light resistance. 

Meanwhile, RCT-1 had completed its movement from 
the Chigyong area to defensive positions along the MSR 
—1l/1 at Chinhung-ni, 2/1 at Koto-ri, and 3/1 at Ha- 
garu-ri. Thus the entire division was pulled together into 
an area that could be traversed from front to rear in an 
hour by jeep. 


the Ist Mar Div in the general offensive. 
seize Yudam-ni at once. 


® Art 0830 on THE 27TH the 2d Bn of RCT-5 passed 
through elements of RCT-7 and continued the attack west 
of Yudam-ni, while the latter regiment sent out patrols 
and seized two hills still held by by-passed enemy ele- 
ments. At last, after five days of suspiciously light re- 
sistance in this zone, the Chinese put up a stiff fight 
against 2/5 with automatic and mortar fire from pre- 
pared positions. Air strikes and artillery fires had to be 
requested for the reduction of CCF pillboxes. The assault 
troops gained 1600 yards, then dug in for the night 
astride the road about 6500 yards west of Yudam-ni. 
The other two battalions of RCT-5 moved up to an as- 
sembly area in the rear, while RCT-7 occupied positions 
about 4900 yards southwest of the town. 

By this time, unfortunately, the situation of the Eighth 
Army had deteriorated too far for the Marine advance to 
relieve the pressure. Large CCF forces, driving through 
the mountains into the gap between Eighth Army and 


Nevertheless, Division G-2 could . 
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X Corps units, struck the former on the 25th. The dis- 
integration of the 11 ROK Corps on the right flank neces- 
sitated a general Eighth Army withdrawal on the 26th 
which reached serious proportions the following day. 
Meanwhile the Chinese were completing their infiltration 
into the X Corps zone. 

In the Yudam-ni area the first few hours of darkness 
on the 27th were uneventful. Then, just before midnight, 
both the 5th and 7th Marines came under heavy attack. 
This was the beginning of the great CCF counterstroke in 
the X Corps zone that was to make 28 November a land- 
mark of Marine Corps history. Air observation that 
morning revealed that the MSR had been severed by 
formidable CCF numbers between Koto-ri and Hagaru-ri 
as well as between the latter point and Yudam-ni. Thus 
the 5th and 7th Marines, cut off from the rest of the di- 
vision, were forced to withdraw into a perimeter near 
Yudam-ni as heavy pressure was applied in their rear. 
The retreat of the Eighth Army added to the isolation of 
the two Marine regiments threatened with envelopment 
by crushing numbers. 


® CCF FORCES, MARCHING BY NIGHT and hiding in vil- 
lages or caves by day, had contrived to move eight divi- 
sions within striking distance of the lst Mar Div. As it 
later appeared, the CCF command had chosen between 
three courses of action. An attack might have been aimed 
southward through the 3d Inf Div, scattered over an area 
of 400 square miles, to seize the vital Hungham-Hamhung 
supply base. Or an attack might have been launched in 
the north with the object of cutting off the dispersed 7th 
Inf Div and I ROK Corps. But the Chinese generals 
elected to hurl their massed strength against the lst Mar 
Div—the only relatively concentrated unit of X Corps. 

This concentration, completed within the last 48 hours, 
had been the steadfast goal of Gen Smith, whose writings 
reveal a grimly realistic view of the situation throughout 
the past two weeks. When the blow fell, he set up his CP 
at Hagaru-ri on the 28th to take personal charge of the 
defense after flying with his staff from Hungham. 

If the lst Mar Div had seemed to advance like a tor- 
toise as compared to other X Corps units, it was now 
able to withdraw into a defensive shell made possible by 
concentration. Far irom finding a dispersed force, the 
enemy was confronted by four bristling perimeters, held 
in battalion strength or greater, at Yudam-ni, Hagaru-ri, 
Koto-ri, and Chinhung-ni. Within these fortresses Ma- 
rine firepower was prepared to operate on a 360° front, 
and Marine service troops were prepared to double as 
infantry. For the lst Mar Div was up against a fight for 
survival, and every Leatherneck from Gen Smith to the 
newest private would be needed to beat off an overwhelm- 
ing enemy. US@ MC 
Next Month: Breakout From the Reservoir—Marine Epic 
of Fire and Ice. 
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Base Of 


American Policy 


®@ THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON THE GROWTH 
of the United States is generally as underestimated as the 
extent to which sea power determines the fundamental 
foreign policy of this country today. Sea power, our own 
or that of nations allied to us, has played the decisive, 
if often unnoticed, role in all major crises of our history. 

An inadequate understanding that the United States 
Navy is the basic tool of foreign policy contains several 
serious dangers. The first is an attitude of complacency 
that we will inevitably retain naval supremacy, and thus 
deny our Navy predominance in the technological devel- 
opment of sea warfare. Second, vital though the support- 
ing role of sea power may be, the United States must fully 
comprehend the inherent offensive strength it can develop 
in its own right. Navies, to blockade the enemy, to safe- 
guard the sea lanes, are not the complete concept. The 
ability to strike by sea at crucial points of a far flung 
land empire has been too often neglected in the genesis 
of American strategy. 

Every nation’s foreign policy, like its culture, is the 
offspring of geography and history, though the degree 
each influences policy formation varies significantly. 
That the United States is an adolescent among nations, 
in a globe shrunk by technology, has made geography the 
most important factor behind American foreign policy. 
The outstanding geographical aspect of our position is 
that the United States is an underpopulated continental 
island separated by wide oceans from the teeming land 
mass of Eurasia-Africa. Irrespective of ideological cleav- 
ages, the foreign policy which springs from our geo- 
graphical position is essentially this: The U. S. must pre- 
vent the dominance of the Eastern Hemisphere by a 
single power. 

This policy requires a world balance of power as a 
logical development of, not a divergence from, our na- 
tional tradition. Promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine 
warned Europe that we had adopted a balance of power 
policy for the Western Hemisphere. Our protestation of 
disinterest in Europe deceived no experienced statesman, 
but the success which followed that policy in the 19th 
century has been too much attributed to the respect it 
engendered in foreign government, too little to the benev- 
olent neutrality of the British Navy. 

The 19th Century opened with the destruction of 
the Napoleonic Empire, an almost successful attempt to 
unite the land mass of Europe under a single ruler. Repe- 









tition of that effort was not tried until the rise of Ger- 
many at the dawn of the 20th Century. Faced with the 
first German challenge we responded in emotional guise 
to an only vaguely understood danger. That time we 
called the struggle for a balance of power a conflict 
to “make the world safe for democracy.” That war’s bad 
scare caused us to place upon the high seas the world’s 
mightiest Navy, its largest merchant marine. But because 
we were still thinking in terms of a hemisphere, not the 
globe, we permitted our Navy to reduce to a bare parity 
with Britain’s, our merchant marine to dwindle to insig- 
nificance. 

Our response to World War II was also instinctive, not 
reasoned. We entered, or were forced into, the struggle 
which we then termed a “war to end wars.” In its process, 
our sea power grew until every facet of its strength ex- 
ceeded that of any second and third powers combined. 
Victorious, we still avoided the basic issue. We emerged 
from that conflict recognizing too late that our own ac- 
tions had predominantly contributed to the utter destruc- 
tion of any semblance of balance on the Eurasian land 
mass. Belatedly, we admit stark fact; we are inescapably 
committed to preserving a world balance of power or 
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Veteran carrier USS Ticonderoga sails 
for a Pacific anchorage followed by the 
modern battleships USS Washington, 
North Carolina, and South Dakota. 


face eventual national destruction. 

As we re-enter the old struggle we must recognize that 
fire need not always be fought with more fire; water is 
often better. History, our own and that of past nations, 
assures us that the primary, though by no means only, 
weapon of an island people against a land mass is sea 


power. 
The American Position 


® Tue Unitep States has attained a rank among 
nations almost without parallel. The American people 
comprise only a small fraction of the globe’s inhabitants, 
yet they command half the wealth and productive fa- 
cilities of the earth. Unsought, almost undesired, power 
has been literally thrust upon the United States. Yet, 
coincident with accession to world eminence, the United 
States finds its security challenged by another nation 
whose ultimate power may exceed its own. 

The appearance of the modern totalitarian state has 
made the threat of war a normal condition. The Krem- 
lin has become in fact, as well as symbolically, the threat, 
not merely to peace, but to the freedom of every citizen 
in the non-Communist world. 

Having at last accepted the implications of the jungle 
state of world politics, the United States has thrown itself 
into another hasty, costly effort to accomplish in weeks 
the re-arming that had been ignored for years. There is 
grave danger that the role of the Navy in United States 


security forces may be slighted, that the offensive po- 
tentialities of sea power may go undiscovered unless 
the relation between sea power and national strategy is 
fully understood. 

Prior to 1939, American security rested on four pillars: 
its geographical position, its vast natural resources, the 
European balance of power, and the British command of 
the sea. Of these four pillars, the firsi has lost much of 
its meaning, much of the second has been expended, the 
third is irretrievably gone, and the main responsibility 
for command of the seas (and now of the air) has passed 
to our hands. 

In a world whose political structure was altered almost 
beyond recognition by WW I, and in one in which 
the buffers of time and space have lost importance, 
American security has been anchored to two new foun- 
dations. These are reliance on our own strength, and 
military alliances with those nations of the world with 
whom we have parallel interests and share a common 
heritage. Maintaining our own strength and giving mili- 
tary assistance to our friends provides the ultimate sup- 
port on which our other basic policies rest. 


Four Pillars of American Foreign Policy 
#® As POWER IS THE HANDMAIDEN OF POLICY, an exami- 
nation of the role of sea power properly begins with a 
survey of our underlying policies. 

For the greater period of our national life we have 
adopted vigorous policies to secure the objective we prize. 
The policies we are pursuing today have deep roots in 
our past and are likely to be a guide to our actions in 
the years ahead. The major policies of the United States, 
which are characterized by a high degree of permanence, 
are: (1) To create a world order based on justice (now 
through the United Nations); (2) To further peace 
through promoting economic well-being; (3) to encour- 
age the spread of democracy: and (4) pending the crea- 
tion of a world order, to seek security through regional 
associations. 

These are the main policies given to us by the marriage 
of our history and geography. Our history indicates the 
necessity for a much closer coordination between the exe- 
cution of our foreign policies and our military capabili- 
ties. Our military plans are, and properly should be, sub- 
ordinate to and contingent upon our foreign policies, 
yet it is essential that our foreign policies take into con- 
sideration our military capabilities or limitations. On 
this point the United States has often been remiss. 

Plans for the employment of any of the armed forces 
are fundamentally unsound unless they contribute to the 
attainment of the national objectives sought by these 
policies. The four major policies just enunciated provide 
the political frame on which all military planning and 
development must rest. Specifically, the role of sea 
power must be defined in terms of our overall military 




















posture in time of peace and the military strategy pur- 
sued in war. Our military posture and our military 
strategy must both advance the goals of policy. 


The Tools of Policy 

#® Two WORLD wars and the even graver crisis follow- 
ing the second conflict have been necessary to convince 
the United States of the truism that national policy and 
power must be applied simultaneously along four lines; 
political, economic, psychological, and military. We are 
still amateurs at the fine art of combining those four 
methods compared to our aggressor adversary or, in fact, 
in comparison with many of our allies and defeated 
former foes. 

Emergence of Soviet Russia as a super-state, embarked 
on a campaign of world conquest, has established the ulti- 
mate reliance of economic, political, and psychological 
factors upon military force. Yet no military campaign 
can be planned or conducted in a: political-economic- 
ideological vacuum. Even totalitarian states respect the 
force of public opinion and expend vast energies in se- 
ducing it, not merely at home but abroad. For the end 
of policy during both peace and war is always psycho- 
logical, to induce the opponent to accept your way of 
thinking. 

It is in the integration of political policy into the over- 
all national objective of security that we have most griev- 
ously failed to combine military capabilities with political 
pronouncements. Containment of Communism was ac- 
cepted by the United States at the time that economies, 
even reductions, in defense budgets were most rigorously 
applied. Brave words, unsupported by military strength, 
are no better than outright appeasement. The counsel of 
a one-time assistant secretary of the Navy to “speak 
softly but carry a big stick” was often neglected. 

Our military stature made it glaringly clear to thought- 
ful observers that our foreign policy was mainly backed 
by the unknown efficacy of atomic attack upon an ag- 
gressor. Even that potent weapon has not been exploited 
politically and psychologically to best advantage. It is 
impossible to convince a nation’s people that we are foes 
of merely their unjust rulers while we threaten them 
and their families with mass destruction weapons that 
will injure neither the deep shelters of the rulers nor 
their aggressive armies. Only recently have we turned to 
the tactical development of atomic weapons. Yet in the 
preeminence of our technology and industry lies the most 
powerful weapon with which to defeat huge aggressor 
forces. 

We have gone through a false dream of gadget-won 
victory, of single-weapon triumphs. For some time we 
have talked “balanced forces” but clear enunciation of 
the term is still restricted to highly classified areas. The 
American people do not understand to what levels of 
expansion our land forces, both Army and Marine, must 
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be raised. They have but vague concept of the real needs 
of today’s air force. Least of all, have they sound ideas 
of the development of our sea power along, according to 
post war standards, relatively “unconventional” lines. 
They vaguely accept the rebuttal of extreme air enthusi- 
asts, and know that neither the carrier nor the battleship, 
with their protective screens, are passé. They do not 
know the potentials of submarine, and anti-submarine 
warfare, model 1951. The threat of bomber-placed mines 
to Britain’s ports is still regarded in the light of the 
Battle of Britain rather than of Soviet capabilities. 


Hostile possession of atomic. weapons is considered 
only as a lethal danger to our cities and major industry. 
That it might close the essential ports of our Allies, even 
if not our own, forcing embarkation over friendly 
beaches, not merely such landings on hostile shores, is 
a new concept. That future development and cheapening 
of atomic weapons could render a lone ship at sea a 
highly profitable target is met with an ostrich attitude. 
If the heartlands of the aggressor are nearer our air 
bases (at least, while we retain them in the lands of our 
Allies) than are our own cities to the bomber fields of 
the attacker, we must realize that our tenuous supply line, 
stretching thousands of miles across sea and land, is at 
a disadvantage compared to the aggressor’s relatively 
easier problem. 

Just as the Air Force must be strengthened with the 
latest jet models in both quantity and quality, just as 
our new divisions must receive tanks and guns superior 
to those used in Korea, so must the Navy benefit by 
technological advances in sub-surface as well as air com- 
bat. Its auxiliaries may need shallow draft, higher speed 
ships to circumvent mines and submarines, and to handi- 
cap enemy bombers. The offensive striking power of the 
Navy must be increased, not merely by removal of WW II 
equipment from the “moth ball fleet”, but by equipment 
known to our scientific planners if not to our public. 


The Soviet Threat 


@ THE secrecy with which the Soviets manage to 
maintain their military preparations as well as their pre- 
cise political aims renders most difficult an objective 
evaluation of both capabilities and probable intentions. 
Recalling the embarrassment of our intelligence informa- 
mation about Hitler’s strength, a weird mixture of vast 
exaggeration of military might and underestimation of 
industrial potential, cautions against accepting widely 
publicized accounts concerning either immense Soviet 
combat forces or inadequacy of their manufacturing or 
transportation support. 

Should war ensue in the near future what are the 
limits to’ which aggression can be held? Effective in- 
vasion of the United States is definitely not a danger. 
though a sneak attack upon Alaska has some prospect 
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of initial success. Atomic 
bombardment of selected tar- 
gets within the United States, 
particularly by “one way” 
bombing squadrons is entire- 
ly feasible. Sabotage of our 
industrial systems is inevita- 
ble; only the degree of effec- 
tiveness remains in doubt. 
The abysmal failure of vaunt- 
ed Nazi sabotage in the last 
war is no criterion. Commu- 





nist penetration of positions of government and scientific 
trust signboard the risks of assuming impossible the far 
easier task of labor front infiltration, or, indeed, that it 
has not already occurred. It is not fantastic that a de- 
liberately inspired campaign of red-baiting and wide- 
spread suspicion might be fostered to harm, in the long 
run, our production and mobilization effort as much as 
direct sabotage. We are dealing with hard-headed realists 
whose utter lack of scruples has survived successive crises. 

But it is in Europe, and to a lesser extent in the Near 
East, that the short term menace of Communism looms 
largest. While Hitler did not “miss the boat” by invad- 
ing Norway as was prematurely asserted, he did attempt 
too much with too little. So far, at least, the Communists 
have made no such mistake. They have contented them- 
selves with carefully calculated, limited objectives, each 
targeted as a step toward their eventual goal, world con- 
quest. 

In an early war, it may be accepted that Soviet attacks 
upon the continental United States would be limited to 
“calculated risks” designed to disrupt our growing war 
potential more than they cost the attacker. Campaigns 
of conquest would be aimed at Western Europe, the oil 
resources of the Middle East, and neutralization, if not 
conquest of the British Isles. 

In assaying the possible success of such a far-reaching, 
if still “limited,” objective it is necessary to review the 
contentions of men whose thoughts have influenced world 
history in recent times. Is the world today still a world 
of Mahan’s “influence of sea power upon history” or 
has the land mass geopolitical concept of Mackinder in- 
validated the rule of the seas? How much has the growth 
of air power, of modern land transport, weighted the 
scales in favor of the vast sprawling Eurasian land power 
over that of the American “island continent?” 


Sea Power Today 
#® THE FAILURE OF THE UNITED STATES to recognize 
the existence of the Russian threat during and soon after 
WW II parallels the slowness of this country to ac- 
knowledge the searching analyses of Mahan. The latter 
delay may be attributed to our national ignorance of 
sea power save for defending our shores from invasion, 
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an understandable limitation of view in a people un- 
touched with the urge for world power. The former 
error stemmed from a long freedom from powerful neigh- 
bors which, coupled with our own peaceful intent, made 
the mentality of Communism difficult to comprehend. 

But if this country and its leaders were temporarily 
blind in their trust of Russian good will, thoughtful men 
in Britain were not. At the very dawn of the 20th Cen- 
tury MacKinder challenged Mahan’s theory of the pre- 
eminence of sea power with his warning of the growth 
of a single world empire rising from the heartland of 
the Eurasian continent. His immediate fear was Russia, 
then opposing the British Empire in many portions of 
the world. His fear, expressed nearly 50 years ago, was 
that of today’s statesmen: a combination of Russia and 
Germany or the hegemony of one over the other as an 
unsurpassed threat to the entire world. 


® MaAcKIndeR ADMITTED the strength of Mahan’s logic 
but sought to rebut with the argument that Europe and 
Asia, in fact Africa as well, were a single land mass which, 
in the hands of a single power, could eventually generate 
such sea power of its own that the far smaller western 
hemisphere, although supported by “island outposts” in 
Britain, Japan, and Australia, could not oppose it. 

From MacKinder’s Democratic Ideals and Reality, 
written in 1919 to guide Britain in its settlement of World 
War I, rose the Nazi exploitation of “geopolitics.” Avidly, 
Hitler seized upon the cryptic pronouncement, “Who 
rules East Europe commands the Heartland; who rules 
the Heartland commands the World-Island; who rules 
the World-Island commands the World.” It is still a 
powerful argument, a sobering thought. There is no 
question of its influence on current Kremlin planning. 

Almost overlooked in the cataclysmic events of 1944, 
Nicholas J. Spykman’s (Director, Yale Institute of In- 
ternational Studies), Geography of Peace, sought to rec- 
oncile the apparently divergent teachings of Mahan and 
MacKinder. Admitting the progress of land transport, 
the “heartland’s advantage of interior lines,” Spykman 
studied the unfavorable climate, the limited resources, 
especially agrarian, in the heartland itself. He noted the 
geographical barriers that separated that heartland from 
the “Rimlands” bordering the oceans. Finally, Spykman 
insisted, the advantage of central position was relative. 
When the power that opposed the heartland must come 
from across the seas to battle on an otherwise unde- 
fended rimland the advantage went to MacKinder’s heart- 
land. On the contrary, a timely buildup of the indigenous 
rimland power multiplied the transport problems of the 
vast, limited communications’ net of the heartland. “What 
is true for India and China defended by British sea 
power,” stated Spykman, “is no longer true if their 
military strength can be made a by-product of their own 
industrial development.” The truth of that warning seems 
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to have penetrated the Kremlin more than Downing 
Street or Pennsylvania Avenue. The relation of this prin- 
ciple to our Balance of Power policy is crucial. 

Spykman viewed the rimlands as a_ long-suffering 
buffer, alternately assailed by the sea power of the off- 
shore islands and the land power of the heartland. “Its 
amphibious nature lies at the basis of its security prob- 
lems.” It is Spykman’s contention that there has never 
been a simple land power versus sea power struggle. Both 
World Wars were won by combinations of sea power and 
rimland strength against heartland concentrations, he 
contends. Spykman rephrases MacKinder: “Who con- 
trols the Rimland rules Eurasia; who rules Eurasia con- 
trols the destinies of the World.” 

The plausibility of this restatement is attested today 
by the power struggle for Eurasia rimlands in the Far 
East, the Middle East, and Europe. Communist aggres- 
sion sees the possession of those areas as vital for its 
further march to world conquest. The western nations 
recognize their “vital interests” in the last two, however 
much they may have miscalculated the stakes in China. 
The world situation today is, therefore, a Spykman con- 
cept, but it does not completely invalidate Mahan, any 
more than did Spykman’s thesis. Bolstering the power 
of the rimlands to resist heartland aggression is today’s 
task. That objective, as we have already discovered, de- 
mands a full appreciation of the Mahan concept of sea 
power. 

Mahan’s teachings stressed, more than any other 
point, the eventual defeat of every nation which attempted 
to use sea power defensively, even when the defensive 
concept was so liberal as to include the use of sea power 
to protect overseas armies of invasion. Protection was 
not enough. Mahan was no more content with blockading 
the enemy’s shores than Nelson was to remain outside 
Copenhagen, than the British fleet was to passively block- 
ade the French in Africa after France fell in 1940. Had 
he lived, Mahan would not have approved the passive 
roles of the allied navies in 1914-1918. He would have 
pressed for a naval assault on the German submarine 
bases in preference to a mid-ocean anti-submarine cam- 


paign. 


® STILL UNAPPRECIATED by the United States at large, 
Mahan’s influence fortunately survived strong in our naval 
leadership. This country’s Pacific war against Japan was 
waged in the strategy of Mahan. Never did our Navy 
hesitate to fling itself against Japanese shore guns any 
more than it was reluctant to expose the conventional 
taboo “land based aviation’s superiority to carrier based 
planes.” Admittedly, the planes of a small carrier force 
cannot successfully challenge vastly greater numbers of 
hostile planes on shore but the innate superiority of fixed 
over mobile runways is less in the jet age of today than 


during the early dark months of WW II. 
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Should today’s crisis become tomorrow’s conflict the 
United States Navy must possess the well-rounded strength 
to pursue simultaneously all the tasks incumbent upon 
naval supremacy. Its final success depends without ques- 
tion upon close integration with United States’ air and 
land strength. All three Services must receive the un- 
limited support of the entire nation, expressed through 
its industrial system and the people’s willingness to work 
and sacrifice. But the Navy is more than our “first line 
of defense;” it can be the spearhead of our attack. Our 
front lines are in the rimlands. Our ability to defend 
those lines, to counterattack tellingly from them, depends 
upon the offensive might of our sea power. 

Professional, as well as amateur surveys report the Rus- 
sian capability to invade Western Europe, the Middle 
East, Scandinavia, even India and Japan, in one and 
the same moment. Even conceding this gloomy picture 
to be a true one, those attacks cannot all be pushed home 
wth equal aggressiveness. Initial forces can be placed in 
position, but whenever reenforcements or supplies are 
needed, the transport problem of interior lines as vast as 
Asia’s will make itself felt. Logistics are not wholly fa- 
vorable to the heartland. Sea power can provide the 
mechanism for concentrating superior forces at the de- 
cisive places of the rimland. This is the great strategic 
possibility which sea power opens up to the West in the 
current struggle. 


Summary 


@ CONVERTING THESE THEORIES of sea power into spe- 
cific tasks for our own and our allied navies is no in- 
surmountable problem. Priorities and emphasis upon 


‘tasks will, like land warfare, “depend upon the situation” 


but preparation to meet all of them can be made. 

If, as many military men aver, a third World War 
may be in essence won or lost in its initial phases, it will 
be the influence of sea power along lines which are de- 
velopments of, not departures from, Mahan which will 
sway the balance to our favor. Time will always be neces- 
sary for the industrial power of the United States to de- 
velop the great land armies, the expanded Air Force re- 
quired for complete victory. The U. S. Navy, with the 
help from land and air power available, is most nearly 
ready. Our task as a nation is to complete its preparation 
for its new role, to spearhead our national offense to the 
end that the costly backs-to-the-wall duty of “first line 
of defense” need never be assumed. 

The demands of our policy in peace and of our strategy 
in war both require that we exploit the oceans of the 
world as highways, not cringe behind them as barriers. 
But neither the demands of peace nor the demands of 
war can be met unless we possess sea power in the broad- 
est sense of the term. Seen in this proper perspective 
sea power emerges as the essential base of American 


policy. US # MC 
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ive The Signal Pistol Back 


To The Rifle Platoon 
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P a IN ALMOST EVERY ACTION REPORT OR SURVEY 
of field operations that we read today, a large 
amount of space is devoted to the need for better 
means of communication and control, particularly 
between the lower command levels of platoon and 
company. 

There is no denying that the present equipment 
used for communication within the rifle company 
falls far short of meeting the minimum requirements 
for successful control. This is particularly true 
when the company is attacking over the rough ter- 
rain and with the extended fronts we have to con- 
tend with in Korea. 

Everyone seems to agree that the SCR 5360 is 
not the answer for many, many reasons and that 
something better must be developed for use at the 
platoon level. This is all well and good, and I am 


confident that in time a new and better small radio 
will be developed. However, all this talk of the 
marvelous “things to come” in the line of field 
communications equipment is small comfort to a 
platoon leader climbing up a steep hill in Korea, 
out of sight of the rest of the company, with a dead 
SCR 536 in his hand. He needs a dependable means 
of control and signaling right now—not five nor 10 
years from now. 

At the present time, if the SCR 5306 works, every- 
thing’s fine. If it doesn’t, then that’s tough. Of 
course, you always have your runner but operating 
over the rough terrain in Korea a runner can be 
used just so much, and there is always a consider- 
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able time delay in getting word to and from the 
company command group. 

As leader of the Ist Plat, Co H, 3d Bn, lst Ma- 
rines, I was furnished with an SCR 536. When 
we were in a defensive set-up, the SCR 536 per- 
formed well, except at Hagaru-ri. However, when 
we jumped off in the attack to the north and 
west of Hoengsong on March 2, 1951, the radio 
failed to work. Our company was attacking on a 
relatively wide front during that day and the next, 
and the company commander almost ran himself 
and the runners to death coordinating the assault- 
ing platoons. 

The steepness of the hills made it imperative that 
the summits be secured before the supporting units 
and command group started up. As a result, the 
assaulting platoons would be on the high ground 
anywhere from 30 minutes to an hour and a half 
prior to the arrival of the headquarters section 
with the mortars and the artillery forward obser- 
vers. Since we had no way to call for fires upon 
seizing the high ground, we missed many oppor- 
tunities to call damaging mortar fire on the enemy 
retreating down the reverse slope of the hills. 

The platoon leader has an additional problem 
in controlling his own platoon and the machine guns 
that are generally attached in the attack. The ex- 




























overhead fire by the machine guns. 
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tended frontages generally assigned in Korea mean 
the platoon is usually well spread out, and the hilly 
terrain makes it possible to take full advantage of 
However, a 
great deal of time is lost in coordinating the move- 
ment of the platoon to an objective and the sub- 
sequent reorganization on the objective. It is 
fine to tell the machine guns to displace forward 
when their fires are masked, but what if the pla- 
toon leader needs them sooner than that. Then, 
he must stop and send a runner back to bring the 
guns up, losing valuable time. This loss of time 
ofien robs him of a temporary advantage he holds 
over the enemy. 

To my way of thinking, what we need is a sim- 
ple form of signaling that can be used not only 
for limited communication with the company, but 
which can also be used for greater control within 
the platoon. The first reaction to this would be to 
suggest another radio: a small radio that is not 
too expensive. We are radio conscious. We have 
fallen into the habit of thinking that radio is the 
only kind of communication that can be used in 
the attack. 


#@ I WOULD LIKE to recommend that the company 
commander and each rifle platoon leader be equip- 
ped with a signal pistol similar to the famous “Very ~ 
pistol used during the first World War. A signal 
pistol of this type, with a few rounds of various 
colored flares, will provide the platoon leader with 
an alternate means of signaling the company when 
the SCR 536 fails. 


leader a valuable instrument for better control of 


It will also give the platoon 


his own platoon and attached units. 

Thanks to the Chinese, I am able to give some 
concrete examples of how a signal pistol can be of 
great value to a platoon leader in the attack and 
on patrols. 

In occupying one of the millions of hills in Korea 
(this one was just northwest of Hoengsong) we 
discovered an enemy command post that had been 
Near this CP I dis- 


covered a supply of red, green, and blue flares for 


abandoned in evident haste. 


a signal pistol. Following this lead, I poked around 
in the holes near the CP and finally discovered a 
signal pistol, in excellent condition, under some 
straw mats. I must admit that, at first, | thought of it 
as just another nice souvenir. However, | began 
thinking of ways I might use the pistol and the 
flares. 

A few days after | found the pistol, our company 
was ordered on patrol up a valley on the battalion 
front to a pass that would lead us into the valley 
of the Hongchon River. The patrol would be sup- 
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ported by tanks and was to go into territory then 
thought to be occupied by the enemy. 


® Tue lst PLAT WAs DESIGNATED as point for the 
patrol and, as platoon leader, I was ordered to co- 
ordinate the movement of the tanks and direct their 
fire if it was needed. The tank commander informed 
me they were prepared to fire reconnoitering fire 
on suspected areas as we moved up the valley. | 
had previously provided all squad !eaders, my run- 
ner, and the platoon guide with tracer ammunition, 
so I decided that these could be used to designate 
the limits of the areas to be fired on by the tanks. 
Then we brought the signal pistol into play. It was 
agreed that a red flare would be used to call the 
attention of the tanks to the general area to be 
covered. Then, the exact boundaries would be 
designated by tracers fired from a rifle. The signal 
to cease fire would be a green flare. 

The floor of the valley was fairly wide and open, 
making it necessary for the lead elements, includ- 
ing the tanks, to move out in a skirmish line with 
the balance of the company following at a distance 
of about 100 yards. 

Whenever possible, I used the SCR 300, carried 
by company headquarters, to control the movement 
and fires of the tanks. This was possible only when 
we were held up for reorganization, since during 
actual movement down the valley I was well ahead 
of the CP group. By using our pre-arranged signals 
we were able to move down the valley rapidly, with 
a minimum of time wasted in getting word to the 
tanks to fire or cease fire. We were also able to 
take full advantage of the great firepower offered 


by the tanks. 


® As WE NEARED the head of the valley it was de- 
cided that my platoon would proceed to the top of 
the pass and organize the high ground to the left 
of that pass, while the remainder of the patrol re- 
mained in the valley. 

Knowing that if the enemy was defending the 
high ground they would probably be near the top 
and on the reverse slope, I requested that the 60mm 
mortar section be prepared to place mortar fire on 
the reverse slope of the hill upon signal, and to 
cease firing upon another (different color) signal. 
By being able to call for mortar fire if and when we 
needed it, and by having a simple system of calling 
for this fire, we felt a lot better going up that hill. 
Fortunately, the mortars were not needed. However. 
if | had not had some way to call for mortars, had 
I needed them, I would certainly have asked for a 
preparation on the area before we started up the 
hill. In this instance the signal pistol also saved 
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needless expenditure of critical ammunition. 
Since the patrol had run into no enemy, it was 
decided that the entire battalion would move out 
the next day, go up the valley, through the pass and 
into the Hongchon River valley. The Ist Plat was 
assigned the job of providing security to the right 
flank of the battalion as it passed through the val- 
ley. To do this it was necessary that we occupy Hill 
639, a high peak to the east of the valley. 
As soon as the platoon was in position on top of 
this hill, I left the platoon sergeant in charge and 
returned to the valley floor. After the last elements 
of the battalion had passed, I called the platoon 
down off the hill by using the signal pistol, saving 
at least one unnecessary trip up the 1800-foot hill 
and saving a great deal of time. | 
] 


use the signal pistol. We were again in attack and 
our first objective was, as usual, a large hill. This 
time I used the signal pistol to order the displace- 
ment of the machine guns. The side of the hill we 
were attacking was densely wooded, making it im- 
possible for the gunners to see at what point their 
fires would be masked. However, a ball of colored 
fire arching out of the trees could be seen easily. 
That same afternoon we again jumped off in the V4, 
assault and once more the signal pistol enabled me 
to call the machine guns forward so they could be 


® Tue next pay I had another opportunity to | 
Y) 





put into action against our next objective, just a ~— a 
few minutes after we had secured our first objec- i. 
tive. 

The next company objective was another hill to / 
our front. The company commander decided that la" 





the Ist Plat would move to the right and assault 
the hill along a ridge line running to its peak. Then, 
the 2d Plat would move down off the high ground | 
the company had just secured, and assist the Ist M4 
Plat in consolidating the position. 

As we moved to the right, I set up my machine 
guns to give us overhead fire on the objective 
while the platoon moved farther to the right 
to envelop the position. I had previously agreed 
with the company commander that the signal for 
“objective taken” would be a blue flare, which 
would also signal the 2d Plat to move out. So I 
told the machine gun squad leader that the signal 
for displacing would also be a blue flare. Subse- 
quent events taught me a very important lesson in 
the use of the signal pistol. That is, the danger of 
having one signal try to mean too many different 


things. " 


@® We HAD MOVED aBouT 200 YARDS to the 
right of the machine gun position, and had 

















turned left and started down across a wooded 
draw preparatory to assaulting the hill. Suddenly, 
the platoon was hit by fire from the right flank and 
rear. (We were operating on the exposed right 
flank of the battalion.) Two squads immediately 
took up the fire fight and shortly thereafter the 
other squad started receiving fire from our objec- 
tive. Fortunately, we had been assigned an SCR 300 
radio for this particular maneuver and | was able 
to inform the company commander of our position 
and that, although we would be unable to continue 
the assault on the hill, we could furnish a good 
base of fire for the second platoon. However, since 
we had been hit from the rear, I was concerned 
about the machine guns I had left behind to fire 
overhead fire on the objective. I wanted to call 
them forward but had I given the signal for their 
displacement, the company commander and _ the 
leader of the second platoon might have interpreted 
the signal to mean that I had succeeded in taking 
the objective, and consequently, exposed themselves 
to needless danger by moving across open ground 
dominated by the objective. By trying to make 
one signal mean too many things, I had robbed my- 
self of the usefulness of the signal pistol. 


@ FROM THESE EXPERIENCES we can determine 
several characteristics of the signal pistol which 
make it an ideal piece of equipment for use at the 
platoon level: 


1. It is an excellent means of coordinating and 
controlling the fire and movement of tanks 
and small troop units. 

It is relatively inexpensive when compared 
to other signal equipment now in use. 
It can be used under all conditions of visibili- 
ty and terrain. 

. Its basic simplicity all but eliminates the pos- 
sibility of failure to function. 
It is light and easy to carry. 


As is true with all military equipment, the signal 
pistol has certain limitations and there are points 
which must be kept in mind by the platoon leader 
using one. 

Careful planning for the signals to cover the 
probable needs of the platoon during a particular 
phase is essential. However, the signals should be 
kept as simple as possible so that there will be no 
possibility of their being misunderstood or forgot- 
ten. 

The signal pistol should be used as little as pos- 
sible, only when other methods of communications 
are not available or have failed. 

. Certain basic signals should be designated by 
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the commander to be used when other means of 
communication fail, so that an attempt can be made 
to repair these facilities or so that contact with the 
unit whose equipment has failed can be re-estab- 
lished by some other means. 

Under normal conditions, when the SCR 536 is 
performing well, the use of the pistol should be 
limited to intra-platoon signaling; such as the dis- 
placing of machine guns, calling in of flank security 
etc. 

Whenever possible, higher echelon should be in- 
formed of the intention to use flares so that they 
will not attribute them to enemy activity. This is 
particularly true in Korea where the signal flare 
is used a great deal by the Chinese and North 
Koreans. 


@ THERE Is ALSO A PLACE for the signal pistol in 
a defensive set-up. At Hagaru, during the attack the 
night of November 28, 1950, the company sound- 
power phone net was knocked out almost immedi- 
ately by mortar fire and my platoon had no 
communication with the company CP. They thought 
that my platoon CP had been wiped out in the first 
assault. If I had had a signal pistol at that time, | 
could have let them know that, at least, we were still 
operating. 

In a defensive set-up, the signal pistol can be 
used in a number of ways, such as calling for re- 
supply of ammunition, calling for an ambulance, or 
signaling a breakthrough. The possibilities are lim- 
itless. 

I feel sure that additional uses for the signal 
pistol will be discovered by the rifle platoon once 
it has them. 

I do not suggest that the signal pistol could re- 
place the SCR 536. The company commander still 
needs some dependable method of communication 
with his platoon leaders. But the signal would be a 
very valuable supplement to the SCR 536 for use 
by the platoon leader in controlling his own troops, 
and emergency signaling to the company comman- 
der when the SCR 536 fails. 

Perhaps the most important thing about the sig- 
nal pistol is that it is something that we now have, 
or could have in a very short time, not something 
that is “being developed.” 


At the present time I am serving as battalion 
adjutant. But if, in the future, I ever have another 
rifle platoon, you can bet your life that here is one 
platoon leader that will have his signal pistol, and 


the red, green, and blue shells for it, close at hand. 
US g MC 
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Command of Native Troops 


® ONE OF THE LESSONS OF THE KOREAN WAR Is THAT, 
if we are to fight in the mass manpower areas of the 
Orient, it is to our interest to make effective use of the 
manpower resources of our actual potential allies in that 
part of the world. In India, Japan, Formosa, the 
Philippines, and Southeast Asia we have millions of allies 
that can partially reduce the numerical superiority of 
our foe. One often hears the statement, “The only good 
native troops are always on the other side.” This article 
is going to show that we have had good native troops on 
our side in the past, that we have some at present, and 
that by using the proper techniques we can develop more 
for the future. 

First, we are going to cover the present anthropological 
systems for classifying these peoples. Second, we shall 
make a quick historical survey of British uses of native 
troops. Third, we shall analyze some Marine Corps ex- 
periences in this field. Fourth, we shall make recom- 
mendations which could increase our efficiency in this 


activity. 
Some Present Anthropological Classifications 


# IN sTUDYING THE COMMAND of native troops it is 
necessary for us to analyze the word, “native.” Any 






























group of officers preparing to set up a cadre to command 
or advise a division of “native” troops would use entirely 
different methods if the division were to be made up of 
Japanese from the vicinity of Tokyo, than if the division 
were to be made up of Eskimos from the upper waters of 
the Yukon. How can we break this term “native” down 
into its component parts so that we may study it and 
develop the proper tools and techniques for welding a 
particular group of natives into an effective fighting 
force? 

The following are the general types of classification by 
which the present and past peoples of the world are 
divided by the anthropologist: 1. Actual geographical 
area they are located in. 2. Nationality. 3. Material 
culture. 4. Non-material culture. 5. Language. 6. Race. 

The first is self-explanatory, e.g., an “African.” This 
could be a Negrito Pygmy, an Egyptian, or an English- 
man from Capetown. On a smaller scale we could say a 
“New Yorker.” This could cover an equally wide variety. 

Nationality, the second, is a legal term. A man is a 
“British Subject,” a “Brazilian citizen.” In some coun- 
tries you can hold dual citizenships and be a citizen of 
two countries simultaneously. 

Third, material culture. This was more clear cut in 
ancient times when communications were not as good. 
For example, we have archaeological evidence of Bronze 
Age people taking over Stone Age Neolithic people. In 
recent times we see a modern Iron Age culture in the 
person of Pizarro conquering the Bronze Age culture of 
the Incas. 

At the present time, however, in the mass population 
areas, the differences in material culture are those of de- 
gree and not of kind. It’s not a question of one group 
having tanks and the other group having none, but of 
one group having many and the other group few. 

Since we have seen Japan move from the 10th century 
feudal culture to a modern industrial economy in the 50- 
year period from 1870 to 1920, we know that the material 
cultural divisions that exist today are of only a transient 
nature. 

Fourth, non-material culture. This might include such 
widely diverse items as religious beliefs; the proper 
demeanor to display under artillery fire; and the right 
technique with a girl in a taxi. One school of anth- 
ropology, in tackling real primitives, tries to make the 
following overlapping divisions: 1) Birth customs. 2) 
Child training. 3) Sexual customs. 4) Religious beliefs. 


Rugged Indian soldiers like one at left have fought 
shoulder to shoulder with the British in many wars. 

















By LtCol Harold L. Oppenheimer 





FROM TOP TO BOTTOM: Philippine Scouts at Camp 
John Hay, Mountain Province, P. 1. Solomon Islands na- 
tive police shown with Capt Martin Clemens, Australian 
coastwatcher in WW II. Company A, Apache Scouts, 
after campaigning with U. S. troops in Mexico and New 
Mexico in 1880. Chief Te-lo-Kike, private in Umatilla 
scouts, served splendidly in 1879 Sheepeaters Campaign. 


5) Dances and ceremonies. 6) Methods of warfare. 7) 
Customs and taboos relating to food, shelter, clothing. 
8) Legends and folk lore. 9) Burial rites. These items 
do get a lad from the cradle to the grave even if they 
are too simple to apply to a complicated civilization. 

To show the difference between material and non- 
material culture let us use two examples: Let us take 
the production of similar stone axes by two groups of 
Pleistocene men. Group A goes on a three day feast and 
asks the sun god to bless the stone before they start the 
chipping. Group B feels that to obtain the best success 
in war it is necessary to have the stone sat on by a 
pregnant woman in the light of the full moon. Both groups 
end up with the same axe but their non-material cultures 
were different. 

Facetious examples aside, it is my firm belief that all 
officers serving in a command or advisory capacity with 
native troops should concentrate on this fourth element. 

Fifth, language. About 95 percent of the present people 
in the world fall into approximately 15 great linguistic 
groupings based on derivation of words, types and forms 
of conjugations, declensions, prefixes, suffixes, sentence 
structure, use of certain vowels or consonants, and in- 
flections or pitch. There is a tremendous amount of 
controversy as to which languages were derived from 
which; which came first; which were mixtures; and what 
were the ingredients. 

The great bulk of the world’s populations and world’s 
areas at the present time find the following linguistic 
groups or sub-groups being spoken: Latin, Teutonic, 
Slavic, Chinese, Malay, Semitic, Polynesian, present 


Numerically inferior in the Far East, the 
United Nations can help solve the man- 
power problem by use of native troops. 
The author, who commanded a native unit 
in Samoa, analyzes methods of transcend- 
ing the barriers of race, language, and 
creed to gain military aid from potential 
allies in the Orient and Middle East 

















These pictures of Indian troops reveal their familiarity 
with British fighting methods and equipment. The author 
states that the British began the modernization of the 
Army of India in 1938 upon the recommendation of Lord 
Chatfield. In five years, under the supervision of British 
Army officers, the Indian Army changed from a relatively 
primitive military organization to a fully modernized army 


capable of participating in a first class war overseas. 














Indian derivatives of Sanskrit, and Japanese. A person’s 
“native language” can obviously be changed in one 
generation. An East Siberian Buryat herder is probably 
now speaking Russian as a second language, at least if 
he is working in a tank factory. 

The present day spread of a language is practically no 
indication of what it might have been in prehistoric times. 
For example, Basque, which most linguists can find re- 
lated to nothing at all and which is still spoken only in 
a few sections of the Pyrenees, might have been the basic 
language of western Europe 10,000 years ago. 

Sixth, race. “Race” is defined by the anthropologist as 
an inherited complex of metric and morphological 
characteristics, that can be scientifically determined. 
which are common to a reasonably large group. For 
example, a three-eyed man turning up in Tibet wouldn't 
make a race of three-eyed people. But if 100 people 
turned up in the same area with three eyes, and skulls 
were found in the vicinity to show that three-eyed people 
were the rule there and had been for some time. then 
you might have a good argument. 

The average anthropometric blank contains over 300 of 
these measurements and observations used in determining 
race. Some of the common ones, using the terminology 
of the layman are: height; weight; head length, head 
breadth, head height; face length, face breadth; nose 
length, nose breadth, nose profile; shoulder width, hip 
width; shape, texture, color, and thickness of hair; eye 
color, skin color; blood type; etc. Many of these figures 
are thrown into formulas which give indices. Out of these 
calculations, the anthropologist gets an answer usually of 
a mixed human being with a couple of basic strains pre- 
dominating. These-basic types of men living in the world 
today are divided by one school as follows: 1) White. 
2) Mongoloid. 3) Negroid. 4) Australoid. 

The white race is divided into four sub-groups: 1) 
Nordic. 2) Mediterranean. 3) Alpine. 4) Armenoid. 
The Mongoloid into the East Asian and American Indian 
branches. The Negriod groups into: 1) Forest Negro 
(Bantu, Zulu, etc). 2) Oceanic Negro (Melanesians of 
Solomon Islands, some Micronesians). 3) African 
Pygmy. 4) Oceanic Pygmy. 

There are many stabilized crosses of some of these 
basic strains, that have existed into antiquity, which could 
have been basic strains themselves from which the others 
might have been derived. Examples of these are: the 
Bushman-Hottentot of South Africa who are sort of a 
Mongoloid looking Negrito; the Polynesian who might be 
a cross between a Mongoloid, Australoid, and some 
primitive white stock; the “hairy Ainu” of Japan who 
might be a cross between an Alpine white stock and some 
primitive Mongoloid group. 

While each one of our six elements of population 
classifications is separate and distinct. they usually form 
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a logical or historical pattern. For example, if you take 
the average inhabitant of a west China province you will 
probably find: 1) He lives in China. 2) His food, 
shelter, tools, etc. are what you might expect to find 
there. 3) His religion, customs, and way of life are 
similar to his neighbors and are called “Chinese.” 4) 
He is a citizen of China and could get a visa as such if 
he could afford to take a trip. 5) He speaks the local 
dialect of the Chinese language. 6) He belongs to that 
branch of the Mongoloid race characteristic of that part 
of China. 

However, in our faster civilization things aren’t always 
so consistent. Let us imagine our anthropologist opening 
the hatch of a tank in Italy in the last war, belonging to 
the highly decorated Hawaiian-Japanese regiment. He 
makes the following observations: 1) He is in Italy. 2) 
The occupant is an American citizen. 3) He is driving 
a captured German tank and drinking French Cognac. 
4) He is also wearing a flowered lei and, on the hatch 
being opened, he gets out and does a hula hula on the 
engine cover. 5) He is a good example of the Japanese 
variety of Mongoloid. 6) He speaks English with a 
Portugese accent. 


Historical Uses of Native Troops by British 


@ Tue BRITISH HAVE BEEN extremely successful in 
training and leading natives of widely divergent cul- 
tures, races, and languages. In al! parts of her present 
and former empire she was able to successfully organize 
native troops or constabulary units that almost uniformly 
had a high morale and extreme loyalty to the crown. 

The Indian Army was probably the best large scale unit 
of this kind since the days of the Roman Empire. While 
its history as a gay, glamorous force holding “the peace 
of the border-line” goes back over two centuries, its rec- 
ord as a large multi-division fighting unit of the present 
day goes back to 1938. At this time a committee, under 
Lord Chatfield, recommended the complete modernization 
of the Army of India over a period of five years. This 
entailed the conversion of an army organized on a low 
scale of equipment and with a large proportion of pack 
transport, such as was suited to the defense of India, to 
a smaller army which would be fully modernized to suit 
the requirements of a first class war overseas.! 


In 1939 its strength was: 


(Two British. 18 Indian. 
of which two were mecha- 
nized and three in the 


20 cavalry regiments 


process of conversion. ) 


Eight field regiments (Seven British, one In- 


dian, mostly horsed.) 


1Notes on British, Dominion, Colonial and Indian Forces—June 
1947, Command and General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas—p 116. 
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BELOW: The Guardia Nacional (top two pictures) was trained 
and led by Marine Corps officers and NCOs. Some volunteer 
units, such as the Caldera Voluntarios (bottom) were also offi- 
cered by Marines. RIGHT: Lt Bruce, USMC, and Guardia 
members, heroes of the Ocotal fight during the Nicaraguan 
campaign. LOWER RIGHT: A typical soldier of the Guardia. 


LEFT: Marine-trained expert riflemen of the Haitian Gen- 
darmerie. BELOW: A unit of the Haitian Gendarmerie, 
in uniform of the day, at guard mount, Garde d’Haiti. 














Eight mountain regiments (Indian) 
130 infantry battalions (35 British, 95 Indian.) 


The total strength was 229,000 officers and men. 


In August and September, 1939 the 4th Indian Div. 
less one brigade, was sent to Egypt, one brigade to 
Malaya, and a battalion to Aden. The Indian Army was 
expanded until 1944 when its strength became more or 
less stabilized at two and a half million. Recruits came 
forward voluntarily at a rate of around 50,000 a month, 
rising on one occasion to 70,000. The British played,a 
considerable part in the voluntary expansion, for even at 
the end of the conflict the proportion of British to 
Indian officers in the Indian Army, despite efforts to fill 
the officer cadre with Indians, was still as high as three 
to one.” 


@ INDIAN TROOPS FOUGHT in every theatre of the war 
with an excellent record. A total of 11 Indian divisions 
and five Independent Indian brigades (of which two were 
armored, two were infantry and one a_ parachute 
brigade) feught in Burma between 1942 and 1945. 


Early in 1941 an Indian division was sent to forestall 
Axis penetration in Iraq and was followed by two other 
Indian divisions for Persia and Iraq. In Iraq, also, an 
armored division was formed early in 1942. 

Throughout the fighting in North Africa there was 
always at least one Indian infantry division present. In 
Italy there were three Indian infantry divisions (4th, 8th, 
and 10th), one independent brigade, and more than 200 
miscellaneous units. Total Indian Army casualties from 


3 Sept 1939 to 31 Aug 1946 totalled 179,945.3 


Units were usually made up on a class squadron/com- 
pany basis, each company having men of one class and 
religion. All men of any main class were intermingled 
for all purposes including promotion, accomodation, and 
messing. There was no segregation of men of the sub- 
classes. Each class had its own religious teachers and 
separate places of worship. Certain corps/units were 
organized on an all-class basis with all classes and creeds 
fully mixed for ail purposes including promotion, ad- 
ministration, and accommodation.* 

Officers came from three sources: Viceroy commis- 
sioned officers who were Indian soldiers mostly from the 
ranks of meritorious NCOs; Indian commissioned offi- 
cers, selected by same standards as British officers and 
sent to same officers’ training schools; and King’s com- 
missioned officers, British and Indians who went through 
Sandhurst. Later, the Indian Military Academy at Dehra 


2Notes on British, Dominion, Colonial and Indian Armed Forces 
—June 1947, Cmd. & Gen Staff Col., Leavenworth—p 117, 118. 
3Idem, p 119. 
4Idem, p 121. 
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Dun turned out a considerable number of King’s com- 
missioned officers.® 

Of the many famous component groups in the Indian 
Army I shall dwell a moment on the Ghurkas who played 
such a prominent part in the news dispatches of the last 
war. The Ghurkas are a military caste, with the hereditary 
right to bear arms, most of whom originated in Nepal 
and many of whom in the last 150 years have emigrated 
to Darjeeling, Assam, Sikkim, Bhutan, and Northern 
Burma. They abide by most of the Hindu religious laws 
but will put them aside in case of real necessity in a 
campaign. Ghurkas have served in the British army for 
130 years with outstanding records.® 


#® MOVING SEVERAL THOUSAND miles east into the Pacific 
we find in a different environment and a different race 
another crack Brit‘sh unit, the Maoris of New Zealand. 
At the beginning of World War II a volunteer Maori 
battalion was formed as part of the 2d New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force which played a distinguished part 
in every engagement. “The record of the Maori bat- 
talion has been equal to, if not better than, any of the 
units in our Division.”—Gen Sir Bernard Freyberg, V.C. 
Rommel complained that, “The Maoris penetrate a 
position and simply kill everybody.”* The Maoris are a 
Polynesian stock which is being rapidly absorbed. 
Considerable numbers have attained prominence in all 
walks of New Zealand professional and political life. 

While Britain may be the most efficient nation in all 
history in the development and use of native contingents, 
a century ago she was also guilty of the classical example 
of mismanagement which resulted in the Great Mutiny at 
Meerut in 1857 which lasted into 1858. The causes were 
many and complicated. However, one of the popularly 
accepted ones was a rumor in the Moslem troops that 
a new British army rifle grease was made from the 
tabooed hog fat, and a rumor among the Hindu units that 
it was made from a beef base of the sacred cow. 


Historical Examples of American Experiences with 
Native Troops. 


Haitian Gendarmarie: 


@® THE GENDARMARIE WERE FORMED BY TREATY with 
Haiti in 1916. The country was divided into three de- 
partments and the departments into districts. Each dis- 
trict was assigned a company for the enforcement of law 
and order, The captain of a company was in direct charge 
of the entire welfare of the communities and surrounding 


5Notes on British, Dom., Col. and Ind. Armed Forces, Leaven- 
worth—p 122. 

6Ghurkas, Maj. H. R. K. Gibbs—Journal Royal United Services 
Institution, Nov. 1945. 

7New Zealand at War, New Zealand Legation, pamphlet pub- 
lished 1948, Washington, D. C. 
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ABOVE: LtGen A. A. Van- 
degrift (at that time CG, Ist 
MAC) shown inspecting Sa- 
moan Marines in September, 
1943. Trained by U. S. Ma- 
rines to defend their native 
soil, these Samoans were en- 
thusiastic about instruction 
and training in the military 
art, as is shown in the pic- 
tures on this page. An item 
of native costume carried 


over into the Samoan’s uni- 
form was the lava-lava (see 
lower left and lower right), 
on which the Marine Corps 
emblem and the wearer’s in- 
signia of rank were added. 














country where the various detachments of his command 
were located. 

Originally the Gendarmarie was led entirely by officers 
and enlisted men of the U. S. Marine Corps and U. S. 
Navy, but eventually natives were trained for positions 
of increasing responsibility. Not only did this unit sup- 
press the “caco” bands that were bringing the area into 
anarchy, but they supervised the construction of roads, 
maintenance of communication facilities, and establish- 
ment of an impartial, uniform justice code.* 

When the Gendarmarie was turned back to the Haitian 
government in 1934, to become the Garde d’Haiti, it was 
one of the best military forces in the Caribbean. 


Nicaraguan Guardia: 


® On May 12, 1927. the previous rudimentary organi- 
zation was reorganized under LtCol R. Y. Reha. 
USMC. On 11 July 1927, LtCol E. R. Beadle relieved 
him as Jefe Director. By 31 December 1929 the Guardia 
had been divided into area commands and had reached 
a strength of 2219 officers and men. On April 1, 1930 
the Military Academy was established at Managua for 
training Nicaraguan officers.” 

Under control of the Guardia were put municipal police 
forces, local judges, and local defense forces (militia). 
The latter were used to reinforce the Guardia but served 
without pay.™! 

In general, operations were characterized by extensive 
combat patrols through jungle and mountains against a 
foe who avoided contact except through ambush. When 
the pursuit got real hot the bandit leaders would disperse 
their units. Operations of the Guardia were handicapped 
by their limited strength and the necessity of maintain- 
ing garrisons to protect communication and agricultural 
centers against enemy raids. In general, the situation 
seemed to be similar to that now existing in Indo-China 
and the Philippines. 

(While not a part of this article, the excellent technique 
of patrols and use of the “civicos” militia by the Guardia 
and the Marines in successfully handling the situation 
should be studied by an officer assigned to similar situa- 
tions in the world today.) 

“The officers and men of the Guardia had no hesitation 
in attacking forces of from five to 10 times their numeri- 
cal strength, and in most cases succeeded, even against 
such odds, in driving the bandits from the field. There 


8The Gendarmarie d’Haiti—Capt Frank L. Bride, G. d’H., Ma- 
rine Corps Gazette, December 1918, pp 295-296. 

%Garde dHaiti—Colonel D. P. Calixte, Marine Corps Gazette, 
Feb., 1936, p 16. 

10“4 Review of the Organization and Operations of the Guardia 
Nacional de Nicaragua”—prepared by board of officers of which 
Maj Julian C. Smith was senior member, on direction of Com- 
mandant Marine Corps., 1937. 

11Jdem, p 17. 
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was no case of a Guardia patrol of more than 20 men, 
commanded by American officers, being decisively de- 
feated by any group of bandits however large. The 
enlisted Guardia were on the whole very loyal to their 
officers, both American and Nicaraguan, and fought ex- 
ceedingly well when properly trained and led.”!* 

The Guardia participated in 510 contacts in which 
1,115 known bandits were killed, 562 wounded, and 76 
captured; itself suffering losses of 75 killed, 122 wounded, 
and none captured."* 

The following quotation, concerning their military 
academy, is an interesting suggestion for military schools 
in general: “The members of the second class carried 
on their studies . . . until 2 Jan 1931, on which date the 
entire staff and the Corps of Cadets were ordered out 
on a special punitive patrol . . . for a period of one month. 
The spirit demonstrated during the month of field service 
was admirable. The weaklings were discovered and 
weeded out, allowed to resign from the academy. Those 
who survived the acid test were good soldiers. . . .”"* 


Samoan Marines: 


®@ THE SAMOAN Marine Battalion was formed before 
World War II under the auspices of the U.S. Marine 
Corps Reserve. This was a much larger unit and bore no 
relationship to the famous Fita Fita Guard, a Navy unit 
made up of natives regularly enlisted in the U. S. Navy 
and traditionally commanded by a Marine first sergeant. 
The Fita Fita Guard goes back over 40 years and there 
are natives in American Samoa who “have retired on 
30” and are drawing pensions. 

After Pearl Harbor the battalion was called to active 
duty and officered by NCOs and officers of the 7th De- 
fense Battalion and later of the 8th Marines. While they 
were administratively operated by their own headquarters. 
the letter companies were attached to each of the three 
8th Marine battalions for tactical purposes and training. 
While originally armed only with the rifle, they later 
drew machine guns and mortars from the 8th Marines for 
training and island defense. Present officers of the Marine 
Corps who served as commanding officers of the Samoan 
Battalion are: Col N. T. Short, LtCol R. H. Ruud, LtCol 
H. R. Nusbaum, and LtCol G. H. Benson. 


Techniques, Conclusions, Recommendations, and Summary 


®@ HisToRICALLY, THE FOLLOWING METHODS seem to 
have been used in the training and combat leading of 
native troops by ourselves and the British: 

1) Native troops with our officers in direct command 
at all ranks. 


12Tdem, p 39. 

134 Review of Org. and Op. of Guardia Nac. de Nicaragua— 
Maj Julian Smith, p 42. 

i4Tdem, p 103. 
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2) Native troops with native officers up to company 
grades but with our officers at field rank and higher. 

3) Complete native regiments with native officers 
through the regimental commander, but with the regiment 
attached to one of our divisions. In British units this is 
very common on the battalion level. 

4) Our officers are attached in “advisory” capacity at 
company, battalion, regimental, and division levels. 

5) Complete integration of their troops in one of our 
units. (Newspaper reports indicate that this is being 
tried in the Seventh Army Div in Korea at the present 
time. ) 

6) Native officers are used up to company grades and 
then native and our officers are interlaced through the 
higher command and staff jobs. For example, in one 
battalion, one of our people is CO, one of theirs is exec. 
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The pictures on this page, of Marines moulding South Korean 
soldiers along Marine Corps lines, indicate that the experience 
gained in training native troops of Samoa and Nicaragua has 
served the Marine Corps well in the present Korean conflict. 





In another unit a native officer is CO; one of ours is 
exec. This is carried through regimental and division 
levels of both staffs and command. 

With the wealth of material and records available it 
seems to me that a detailed scientific study should be 
made to analyze the above techniques in historical ex- 
amples to determine the respective advantages and dis- 


advantages. From a very cursory survey it is my opinion 
that the most successful units have been those with our 
people in direct command. The few British officers I 
talked with have agreed that that is their experience too. 
My own personal experience with natives is limited to 
the Samoan Marines and the Aymara Indians of Bolivia 
which are not wide enough samples on which to base 
generalities. 

When the situation is desperate and extreme haste is 










































needed, perhaps the best temporary solution is to integrate 
parties of the natives into our units for ammunition 
carriers and litter bearers, gradually working them into 
more skilled billets. This gets some immediate use out 
of the mass manpower available and accomplishes duties 
that we would have to use our own trained personnel 
for otherwise. The end ideal is to have good native units, 
full of esprit, and capable of independent action, but this 
can only be achieved over a period of years. 

While the “straight command” approach, with our 
officers and possibly NCOs too, could perhaps get the 
best military results on the short term basis, we are 
faced with a peculiar problem in the Orient today with 
the newly awakened nationalism on all sides. We are 
dealing with peoples, who are gradually becoming literate, 
who have very articulate leaders. The techniques of 
handling native contingents that worked well in the 
colonial and imperial systems of the last century, would 
antagonize most of our potential allies today. The solution 
to this problem is not a simple one and each native group 
is a special case requiring a special solution. 

From one army officer of my acquaintance who left 
Korea in 1949, I understand the South Koreans, at that 
time, were anxious to take the bit in their teeth and as- 
sume all responsible military and civilian posts as soon 
as possible. They were extremely sensitive to any com- 
mand supervision that seemed to be an infringement on 
their own prerogatives or that indicated a doubt of their 
own capabilities. From the writings of Gen Stillwell it 
appears that a similar situation prevailed in China from 
1943 to 1945. 


@ IN SUCH AREAS OF THE WORLD where there has been 
a background of struggle against a colonial power such as 
Java, India, and the Philippines and where there is under- 
lying resentment of the “dominance of the white man,” 
the straight command type of unit would not be accepted 
by the native population or the native government until 
the situation had become so critical that they would grasp 
at anything. 

The other extreme to the “straight command” approach 
is the “advisory group” method. This, I am convinced, 
can never be satisfactory. As an example we have the 
“Inspector-Instructor” group method that the Marine 
Corps uses in administering their own Reserve program. 
While in two out of three units the relations between the 
reserve officers and the Inspector-Instructor staff were 
excellent, in the third unit there would be nothing but 
trouble. Here we had people of the same nationality, the 
same language, the same culture, and generally the same 
war-time military background. If friction occurred in 
about 30 percent of these units it would not be un- 
reasonable to expect the percentage to go up to 60 per- 
cent where a different race, a different language, a dif- 
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ferent culture, and a touchy native government were con- 
cerned. 

A compromise to the two extremes would be the 
“interlaced chain of command” system. This could be 
no more than a farce if two conditions are not met: 

1) There exists a body of native officers trained in our 
culture, language, tactics, and staff procedures. 

(2) There exists a body of our officers trained in the 
culture, history, language, and military traditions of the 
native group he is going to work with. 

More important than anything else is this: The selec- 
tion of our officers to be assigned this duty. What type 
of characteristics or personality are needed in a good 
commander of native troops? In modern times the most 
famous success was Col T. E. Lawrence of Arabia. 
Obviously a little research into the native troop records 
of ourselves and the British could throw some light on 
the subject. 

From my own limited personal experience my ob- 
servation is that those qualities which make a man a good 
officer with American troops are the same ones that will 
make him a good officer with natives. Force, command 
presence, dignity of demeanour, intelligence, presence of 
mind, and loyalty to those above and those below. When 
dealing with troops whose past cultural-historical back- 
grounds give them a distrust and underlying antagonism 
to the white man, the outstanding leadership qualifi- 
cation may be this: To sincerely have the welfare of 
your troops at heart and to let them know it. Dr Douglas 
Freeman, the famous historian, says this is the basic 
characteristic of every truly great military leader. It is 
self evident that if our officer in any way indicates that 
he doesn’t respect the natives under his command, or that 
he is disgusted with his duty assignment, his effectiveness 
will immediately go down to zero. Likewise, if he doesn’t 
stand up for his troops in the inevitable conflicts that 
will arise with adjoining units and perhaps higher 
echelon, he has again ruined his position. 

These items are equally applicable to leading our own 
or any other kind of troops but they stand out in exag- 
geration when leading natives of a “face conscious” 
oriental culture who have a chip on their shoulder in 
regard to the white man in the first place. 

Insofar as the success of the program depends princi- 
pally on the quality of leadership we offer, it certainly 
behooves us to make an effort to only send outstanding 
officers to this kind of duty. Assuming that we are deal- 
ing with a brave, loyal, fully cooperative people it might 
be possible with a manpower expenditure of 10 of our 
officers to turn into the field a full combat regiment 
capable of taking on anybody. It seems to me that such 
a goal is worth almost any effort to obtain, and its 


achievement may be fundamental to our own survival in 
US g MC 
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the very near future. 


























A Man and a Camera . 


THIS IS WAR!—David Douglas Duncan. 150 pages. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. $4.95 





If anyone doubts that a crew-cut man with a camera 
is the nearest thing to Ernie Pyle to come out of the 
Korean War, an examination of David Douglas Duncan’s 
new book — This 1s War! — will quickly convince the 
dubious that Mr Duncan’s pictorial coverage is by far 
the clearest reporting done by camera or typewriter 
since 1945, 

Satisfied to report the war as the riflemen—the men 
who win wars—see and live it, Mr Duncan ignores 
strategy and international significance. His battle photo- 
graphs record history by marching with the fighters he 
knows best, the Marines of the Ist Div. 

An ex-Marine, the author describes his book as an 
attempt to “show what war did to a man.” And through 
the lens of his camera he takes the reader into the fox- 
hole to unfold the horror, the humor, the boredom, and 
the pain that binds men together in war. 

Actually, the book is a photo-narrative. divided into 
three picture stories that correspond to the war's three 
major phases—the invasion of the North Koreans, the 
Inchon landing and capture of Seoul, and the withdrawal 
from the Chosin Reservoir. In each story the Marine with 
the rifle is the keynote. 

The first story, “The Hill,” develops after UN forces 
are driven back into the Pusan beachhead. North Ko- 
rean forces break through the perimeter defense and the 
Marines are assigned the mission of retaking “The Hill.” 

In “The City,” Mr. Duncan’s camera follows the 
Leathernecks through the rubbled streets of Seoul to 
catch the street fighting and blazing buildings typical of 
battle in built-up areas. 
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Passing in Review 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MARINE READERS 








Finally, the Ist Mar Div’s movement to the sea, after 
the Chinese Reds swarmed into the Chosin Reservoir 
area, is covered in “Retreat, Hell!” This graphic re- 
porting of how the Marines fought their way out of the 
trap and down the frozen trail leading to the sea is cli- 
maxed by the picture of exhausted Marines wading into 
the ocean to waiting boats. In this story, Mr Duncan 
emphasizes how the division. carrying its dead and 
wounded, retained its tactical unity at all times. 

One unique feature of the book is that the photog- 
rapher relies on explanatory material before each story 
to explain action shown on following pages. No captions 
are used with the individual pictures, but the lucidity of 
Mr Duncan’s shots would make subtitles redundant. 

By pictorial analysis the author focuses his camera 
deep into the men’s characters. His facial studies, rang- 
ing from the battle-frozen glare of yesterday’s boy to 
the puzzled stare of the dying, are gripping. The pinched 
expressions depict the “suffering. the terrible confusion, 
the heroism which is everyday currency” more vividly 
than any of the millions of words written by other Ko- 


rean correspondents. 
Reviewed by Capt T. J. Saxon, Jr. 


Nobles Serve as Privates .. . 


THE SOVIET MILITARY ORCGANIZATION—A Com- 
pilation of articles from Army Information Digest. 64 
pages. Fort Slocum, New York: Book Department, 
Armed Forces Information School, 195] $.50 


This booklet opens with a resume of the history of the 
Russian Army. The first Russian-European type army 
was that of Tsar Peter the Great. It was characterized by 
its harsh discipline and by the fact that the Russian 
nobility was obligated to a lifetime of service in all its 
ranks (nobles serving as privates had their retinue of 
servants). Following the Revolution of 1917 and the 
Russian Civil War (1918-1921) all ranks were abolished, 
and the army became a body of individuals whose only 
distinction was a difference in pay. Today’s army, how- 
ever, finds the officer belonging to the developing elite of 
Soviet society, and the gulf between the officer and the 
private soldier, in many ways, recalls conditions in the 
old Tsarist armies. 

Of particular interest to this reader was a section of the 











pamphlet devoted to the struggle for influence that re- 
sulted in the adoption of the theories of Mikhail Frunze 
and his followers. Inspired by the teachings of Engels, 
these men believed they could overthrow conventional 
military doctrines in the same manner that Communism 
had caused a political upheaval. They visualized wars of 
maneuver employing small bodies of men and they held 
that their army should be the first to attack. In opposi- 
tion were Trotsky and the old Tsarist professional mili- 
tary leaders who advocated a large army, organized and 
trained for defensive purposes. With the failure of Trot- 
sky to impose his ideas, the last vestige of Tsarist influ- 
ence temporarily disappeared from the Soviet army. 

In the closing chapters of the booklet, modern Soviet 
partisan warfare and the structure of the present high 
command are dealt with. 

These articles, because of their brevity, do not attempt 
a detailed study of the subject. but they present an ex- 
cellent background for further investigation. In 64 pages 
there is a description of the Russian military—its his- 
tory, its organization, and its key individuals—which, in 
my opinion, is so concise and comprehensive that it 
should be considered mandatory professional reading. 

Reviewed by Maj James A. Apffel 


A Girl and a Typewriter . 
WAR IN KOREA—-Marguerite Higgins. 223 pages. Gar- 


den City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, 1951. $2.75 


Readers who are searching for a well documented his- 
tory of the current “police action” in Korea will do well 
to look elsewhere than the pages of War in Korea. Mar- 
guerite Higgins’ literary effort turns out to be exactly as 
advertised in the sub-title, “the report of a woman combat 
correspondent.” It is worthy of note, however, that a 
female war correspondent is somewhat of a novelty, a fact 
that will undoubtedly attract a certain number of read- 
ers who otherwise might have gone fishing. 

War in Korea is, for the most part, the journal of a 
journeyman addicted, either by accident or design, to 
somewhat generalized reporting. Miss Higgins appears 
to adhere, with the notable exception of two of the book’s 
14 short chapters, to the credo of any good working re- 
porter—I/ was there. This is what I saw. 

The reader is impressed in the first chapters with the 
hopelessness and despair of the defenders of South Korea 
in the early phases of the war. The author’s recording of 
the inadequacy, and oft times sheer panic, of the handful 
of Americans who found Korea blowing up in their re- 
spective faces those eventful days of early summer is par- 
ticularly well done. 

Taking the bull by the horns early in the game, author 
Higgins has some uncomplimentary things to say about 
the abilities of the troops who arrived as reinforcements 
from Japan. Pulling no punches, she flatly states that the 
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U.S. has fallen miserably short in the indoctrination of 
the G.I. She further reports that the troops suffered 
greatly from a lack of leadership and demonstrated a 
great reluctance to stay and fight. They were, she says, 
woefully unprepared for their task both physically and 
psychologically. 

Marine readers will be pleased to find author Higgins 
favorably impressed by her association with the Leather- 
necks. She devotes one chapter to the Inchon landings 
which, incidentally, she took part in as a member-in- 
good-standing of the fifth wave. Another is devoted to 
the epic withdrawal from Chosin Reservoir. 

At times the reader gains the impression that War in 
Korea is a vehicle designed to amplify Miss Higgins’ 
highly publicized declaration that she expected no spe- 
cial considerations because she was a woman. It seems 
to this reviewer that she devoted more space than neces- 
sary to the resulting complications produced by the pres- 
ence of a woman in a man’s world. Much is also said 
concerning the difficulties experienced by herself and her 
fellow newsmen in getting their copy out to the waiting 
world. 

In conclusion Miss Higgins can not resist the tempta- 
tion to bring the reader a message. She sees the enemy 
challenge of force as confronting us with a series of 
choices, all of them unpleasant. The choices as she sees 
them: appeasement, or a series of delaying actions. 

In the final analysis readers are quite likely to find 
themselves agreeable to the suggestion that War in Korea 
is a good enough book for the purpose intended. They 
are also likely to lay it down with the conviction, reached 
long ago by most of us who shared an occasional can of 
C-rations with the author, that the battlefield is no place 


for a woman. 
Reviewed by Maj Philip N. Pierce 


Industry and Military—A Blend . . . 


MILITARY MANAGEMENT FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
—Col John R. Beishline. 289 pages. New York: 
Prentice-Hall Inc, 195] $3.90 
In Military Management for National Defense, Col 

John R. Beishline proposes that the military manager can 

attain greater efficiency by blending industrial and mili- 

tary management. 
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To support this interchange of management principles 
the author provides historical examples of early military 
contributions to the field of management; viz, the line 
and staff organization, staff functionalization, decentral- 
ization of responsibility, and delegation of authority. 
The military forces originated management concepts cen- 
turies before the industrial revolution; however, under 
the pressure of competition, industry has of necessity 
far surpassed the military in the modern development of 
scientific management. Now it behooves the armed forces 
to look to industry for recent developments in the tech- 
niques and practices of organization and management. 

Based as it is upon some the best source material in 
the field of management, it presents the reader with a 
number of excellent reference texts at the end of each 
chapter. In the main these reference texts are the works 
of authorities directed to application in industry; how- 
ever, it is noteworthy that a sizable number of the ref- 
erence texts are military and naval publications. 

Although the book is designed to assist the reader in 
acquiring the “panoramic view” as opposed to the all 
too common “worm’s eye view,” its principles are appli- 
cable to the troop commander at the lowest level of the 
military strata. The company commander, while en- 
gaged in managing the day-to-day activities of his com- 
pany is also interpreting and applying the broad policies 
established by Headquarters Marine Corps. On the other 
hand, the formulators of these policies at Headquarters 
are concerned with the “big picture,” the general mis- 
sions and the planning, with but little of their time de- 
voted to the execution of these policies and plans. 

To the performance of this management role by the 
leader, the author attributes four organic functions: plan- 
ning, organizing, commanding, and controlling. He goes 
on to state that no military organization can be effectively 
managed unless these four are performed by the com- 
mander or his staff. The greater portion of the book is 
involved in the consideration of these four functions. It 
is shown that management is an outgrowth of preparing a 
plan to accomplish a given mission, that organizing pro- 
vides the relationships and procedures to accomplish the 
mission, that command initiates the organizational action 
and guides its efforts toward the achievement of the ob- 
jective, and that controlling insures that the action is 
performed as planned. 

Written in succinct phraseology and based upon excel- 
lent authoritative material the book provides the flounder- 
ing military executive a methodology for the achievement 
of more competent leadership. It is also an appeal to 
the moral obligation he has to the American people in 
giving them a dollar’s worth of defense for every tax 
dollar and of accomplishing the national missions at the 


least cost in American lives. 
Reviewed by Capt L. A. Lembeck 
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About Marines 


The Assault on Peleliu Monograph Hq USMC 
Battle for Tarawa Monograph Hq USMC 
Betio Beachhead Marine Combat Corres. 
Boot Cpl Gilbert Bailey 
Bougainville and the Northern Solomons 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Gen H. M. Smith 


Coral and Brass 
Monograph Hq USMC 


Defense of Wake 


Devil Birds Capt John A. DeChant 
Fix Bayonets Col John W. Thomason, Jr 
Follow Me 2d Marine Division Unit History 


Monograph Hq USMC 
Unit History 
Richard Tregaskis 


Guadalcanal Campaign 
The Fourth Marine Division 
Guadalcanal Diary 
History of the U. S. Marine Corps 
Col Clyde H. Metcalf 
Maj William C. McCahill 
Capt Herbert Merillat 
Maj Frank O. Hough 


Hit the Beach 
The Island (Guadalcanal) 
The Island War 
The Landing Party Manual 
The Long, the Short, and the Tall 
Sgt Alvin M. Josephy 
The Marine Corps Reader Col Clyde H. Metcalfe 
Marines at Midway Monograph Hq USMC 
The Ninth Marines Unit History 
The Old Breed: Ist Marine Division; George McMillan 
On to Westward Robert Sherrod 
Saipan: The Beginning of the End 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Short History of the Marine Corps 
(175th Anniversary Issue of Marine Corps Gazette) 
Sixth Marine Division Unit History 
The Spearhead: 5th Marine Division 
Howard M. Conner 
The Story of Wake Island Col James P. S. Devereux 
The Third Marine Division Unit History 
Uncommon Valor Six Combat Corres. 
The U. S. Marines and Amphibious War* 
Isely and Crowl 
*Special price to Marine Corps Association members 
U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima 
Capt Raymond Henri, USMC 
Your Marine Corps in World War II (Pictorial) 


World War Il 


Battle Report Vol | (Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea) 
Karig and Kelly 

Battle Report Vol Il (Atlantic War) 
Battle Report Vol Ill (Pacific War—Middle Phase) 
Battle Report Vol IV (The End of an Empire) 
Battle Report (Vol V) (Victory in the Pacific) 
The Bismark Episode Capt Russell Grenfell, RN 
The Campaigns of the Pacific War 

U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey 
Company Commander 
Crusade in Europe 
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The German Generals Talk B. H. Liddell Hart 
Guadalcanal: First Offensive GPO 
History of U. S. Naval Operations in World War II: 
Samuel E. Morrison 

Battle of the Atlantic, 1939-1943 

Rising Sun in the Pacific, 1941-1943 

Operations in North African Waters 

Coral Sea, Midway, and Submarine Actions 

The Struggle for Guadalcanal 

Breaking the Bismarks Barrier 
History of World War II 
Interrogations of Japanese Officials 

2 Vol. U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey—Set 
Invasion 1944: Rommel and the Normandy Campaign 

LtGen Hans Speidel 

Life's Picture History of World War II 
Long the Imperial Way Hanama Tasaki 
Okinawa: The Last Battle GPO 
Our Jungle Road to Tokyo LtGen R. L. Eichelberger 
Patton and His Third Army Col Brenton G. Wallace 
Salerno to the Alps LtCol Chester G. Starr 
The Second World War MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 
Strategy in World War II LtCol Alfred H. Burne 
Thumb Nail History of World War Il H. H. Husted 
War and Civilization Arnold J. Toynbee 


Francis T. Miller 
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Airborne Warfare 
A Short History of Russia 
Art of War Sun-Tzu 
The Art of War on Land LtCol Alfred H. Burne 
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Army, Navy & Air Force 
Bombing and Strategy Adm Sir Gerald Dickens, RN 
Calculated Risk Mark W. Clark 
The Case of Comrade Tulayev Victor Serge 
Centerfire American and British Pistol and Revolver 
Cartridges H. P. White and B. D. Munhall 
The Coral Sea Alan Villiers 
Do Or Die (Judo) Col A. J. D. Biddle 
Drill and Command Infantry Journal 
Cloth 2.50, Paper 


MajGen James M. Gavin 


B. H. Sumner 


The Effects of Atomic Weapons 
The Front Is Everywhere 
Guidebook for Marines 
Fear, War and the Bomb 
Front-Line Intelligence 

LtCol Stedman Chandler & Col Robert W. Robb 
The Influence of Sea Power Upon History 

Capt A. T. Mahan 


LtCol W. R. Kintner 
P. M. S. Blackett 


Intelligence is for Commanders 

LtCol P. B. Davidson & LtCol R. R. Glass 
Hatcher's Book of the Garand 

MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 

Hatcher's Notebook MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 
How to Shoot a Rifle—NRA Infantry Journal 
Jomini's Art of War LtCol J. D. Hittle 
The Life of Nelson Capt A. T. Mahan 
Machine Warfare MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 
Mahan on Naval Warfare 
Mahan on Sea Power 
Manual for Courts-Martial* 
*No discount 
Mastering the Rifle 
The Military Staff 
Modern Judo, 2 Volumes 
New Drill Regulations, 1949 Edition 
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The Noncom's Guide MSPCo 
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Small Arms of the World W. H. B. Smith 
The Soldier's Load and the Mobility of a Nation 
Col S. L. A. Marshall 
Soviet Arms and Soviet Power 
Gen Augustin Guillaume 
Speech for the Military Brenleck & Rights 
Strategic Air Power: The Pattern of Dynamic Se- 
curity Stephan T. Possony 
Strategy in Poker, Business & War John McDonald 
Theory of the Interior Ballistics of Guns J. Corner 
The Uniform Code of Military Justice 
Col F. B. Weiner 
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MARINE CORPS MANUAL 


The GAZETTE has been informed by Gov- 
ernment Printing Office that the Marine Corps 
Manual is out of print and will not be reprinted. 
The GAZETTE regrets it is unable to fill any 


orders for the Manual. 


We still have a few 


binders on hand at $1.60 each, no discount. 





Historical 


America and War Col Marion O. French 
Adventures of General Marbot 

Col John W. Thomason, Jr 
Battle Studies Col Ardant DuPicq 
Caesar's Gallic Campaigns LtCol S. G. Brady 
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Hitler and His Admirals A. K. Martienssen 
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Lincoln Finds a General Kennth P. Williams 
Ordeal by Fire Fletcher Pratt 
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Randall and the River of Time C. S. Forester 
Rock of Chickamauga Freeman Cleaves 
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Leatherhead, cartoon version of life in boot camp, 
is the fastest moving item in our Bookshop. Get 


your copy now. 





FICTION 


shop can supply 
current novels. 


The GAZETTE Book- 


Older 


titles may be out of print, but the Bookshop will 
attempt to obtain any work of fiction desired by 


its customers. 
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Marine Corps Gazette, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 





Please enter my subscription to the GAZETTE. As a member or former 


S u le i On 4 ipt esa! member of the Marines or other of the Armed Forces | am eligible for 


membership in the Marine Corps Association upon payment of subscription. 


[] 1! enclose $3.00 for a one year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
[] 1 enclose $5.50 for a two year subscription to the GAZETTE. 


[] As | am qualified for membership, enroll me as a member of the Marine Corps Association.* 





NAME AND RANK (Print) 





ADDRESS (Print) 








Signed 


*Membership in the Marine Corps Association includes your subscription to the 
GAZETTE and a 10 per cent discount on purchases from the GAZETTE Bookshop. 


Gazette Bookshop, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 








Enclosed is my check/money order for $ 
for which please send me the following books which | 
have listed by title and price. 
































NAME AND RANK (Print! 








ADDRESS (Print) 





Members of the Marine Corps Association are entitled to 10 per cent discount on books. 
Make checks or money orders payable to GAZETTE Bookshop. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s, please 



































